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ENTERED AT THE POSTOFFICE, MEDINA, OHIO, 
AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 


Western Edition. 





Elsewhere. We are Selling First- 
Oregon and Wash- class Make of Goods at Lower 

Hives, Sections, Honey-extractors, 
Shipping-cases, Knives, Bee Smok- 


ATTENTION ¢ } Colorado Bee- Aeejene : 
Prices than the Cheaper Goods can | 
ers and Veils, Comb Foundation, 





Get Our Prices Before Purchasing 
ington Beekeepers. be Purchased for. If Requiring 
or Any Thing else in the Line of 
We are Northwestern agents, whole- 
sale and ro for hapeg I. Root aa 
and carry a full line of their supplies B -k N li 
Secure quick delivery and low trans- §& G6 - e¢ ers’ ll 1es : 


_— charges by placing your or- 
er with us. If you are needing spe- 


1 good t ificati to us . 
promptly, Se ane here tath fn The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. 
1 r next car. 
es of Denver, Colorado, 
Seeds, Bee-supplies, Poultry- 


: are headquarters for the State, and 
supplies, Hose, Trees, Bulbs, furnish local associations who can 
Fertilizers, Spray Pumps, and ; use as much as a carload at carload 

Materials. prices direct from the factory, or 
smaller lots from our well-furnish- 
ed warerooms in Denver, at prices 
that defy co gg for equal 
: ged of goods. We are agents 
9 or The A. I, Root Co.’s goods for 
Buell Lamberson S Sons Colorado, and want to hear from 

9 | bee-keepers in’ need of supplies. 
We buy honey and wax. Let us 


180-182 Front St. Portland, Oregon, hear from you. 
PSSESSSSSISSSSIESSSSSS 


The ABC of Bee Culture 


1900 Edition. 500 Pages. 
The only Encyclopzdia on Bees. 


you should remember that : 





The last edition, 5000 copies, issued in October, 1899, was exhausted in the short space of 
one year. Even before the edition was out of the press, 1500 copies had been sold; and before 
thirty days had passed, 1000 more copies were taken. We immediately set to work to print a 
new edition. While the edition of 1899 was more thoroughly revised than any previous one, 
that for 1900 has received even larger additions of new matter, so that the book from beginning 
to end is almost entirely new. It now contains 500 double-column pages. It has been most 
carefully gone over by Dr. C. C. Miller, who has prepared a new set of comments, and by Prof. 
A. J. Cook, of Pomona College, Cal. As before, old subjects have been rewritten. Descrip- 
tions of obsolete methods have in all cases been stricken out, and the very latest put in their 
place. 


This 1900 Edition Marks the 75th Thousand. 


While the book has been enlarged, and hundreds of pages have been rewritten and revised, 
the price will be the same as before : $1.20 postpaid, or $1.00 by express or freight with othe: 
goods; or when sent with our journal, GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, which is a constant ap- 
pendix to the A B C book, a journal beautifully printed and illustrated, 42 pages, for the very 
low price of $1.75 for the two. For quantity of up-to-date bee-literature there is nothing else 
offered at this low price. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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GRADING-RULES. 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel 
stain, or otherwise ; ail the cells sealed except an occasional -° 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No.1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
eurface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side surface of the wood well scraped o poco, 

No. 1.—A11 sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs pny: yer hong even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 


section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be “Fancy White,” “ No. 1 Dark,” etc. 





CITY MARKETS. 


SAN FRANCISCO. —Comb honey, 10@12 Extracted, 
water-white, 54%@6%; light amber, 4@5%; da:k, 4@5. 
Beeswax, 25@27. 


Sept. 26. E. H. SCHAEFFLE, Murphys, Cal. 





DETROIT.—Fancy white comb honey, 14@15; No. 1, 
14; dark and amber, 11@12. Extracted white, 64@7; 
dark and amber, 5@6 Beeswax, 26@27 

Oct. 21. M. H. HunT & Son, Beli Branch, Mich. 





Boston.—We quote our market as follows: Fancy 
white in cartons, 16; A No. 1, 15; No.1 14%. Extract- 
ed white, 8%; light amber, 8; amber, 64%@7%. 

BLAKE. Sco1T & LEE, 


Sept. 27. 31, 33 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 





CHICAGO.—There is a very good demand for No.1 
comb honey at 15. per 1b; that whitch will not grade 
No. 1 or fancy, sells at from 13@14; some small lots of 
fancy have brought more than 15, light amber selling 
at 12@13: dark honey of various grades range at from 
10@11. Extracted sells fairly well at 54@6% for white, 
according to quality and flavor; white clover and hass- 
wood bringing 7; light amber, 54%@5%; dark, 5@5Y%. 
Beeswax stcady at 28 R. A BURNETT & Co., 

Oct. 10. 199 South Water St , Chicago, Ill. 





NEw YoRK.—Demand for comb honey good; re- 
ceipts not as plentiful as we should like to see them, 
particularly buckwheat. Comb honey is scarce, and 
slow in coming in. We quote you the market as fol- 
lows: Fancy white clover, 16; No 1, 15@16; No.2 12 
@13; fancy buckwheat, 11@12; No. 1, 10@11; No. 2 9 
@10. Extracted. white clover and basswood, 6@7; 
light amber, 54@6; buckwheat, 5@5%. Beeswax is 
steady; fancy, 28@29; good average, 26%4@27. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 

Oct. 10. 486-8 Canal St., New York City. 


CINCINNATI.—The supply for comb honey is rather 
short. Fancy Southern, 14%; fancy white clover sells 
15@16. The market for extracted is ratherdull. Dark 
sells for 5@5%; better grades from 6@7; extra fancy, 
8@9. Beeswax, 27. 


Octt. 9. Cc. H. W. WEBER, Cincinnati, O. 
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MILWAUKEE!—The offerings of honey continue to 
be quite liberal from the fields of production, and the 
supply on this market is seemingly enough at this 
time to supply current demands: and valees are fairly 
well sustained on choice qualities, and we will quote 
fancy white 1-lb. sections, 15@16; A No. 1, 14@15; No. 
1, 18@14, amber honey not in demand, nominal, 12@ 
13. Extracted white in barrels, kegs, or cans, 8@8% ; 
amber,7@7%. Beeswax, 


Oct. 10. 


A. V. BisHop & Co., 
119 Buffalo St., Milwaukee, Ws. 


ALBANY.—Honey market in good shape. Moderate 
receipts and good demand. White comb, fancy, 16; 
No. 1, 15; No. 2. 14@15; mixed, 14; buckwheat, comb, 
12@13; extracted, light, 7@7%: mixed, 6%@7; buck- 
wheat, 6@6%. McDouGAL & Co., 

Oct. 11. Albany, N. Y. 


SCHENECTADY.—We can report a very firm market. 
No. 1 clover selling at 15@16; No. 2, 18@14; buck- 
wheat, 12@13. There is also quite a demand for ex- 
tracted at 6@6% for light, and 5@5% for dark, in 150- 
pound kegs. Cras. MCCULLOCH, 

Oct. 11. Schenectady, N. Y. 


NEw YorK.—Arrivals of comb honey are good at 
present, and quality first-class. We quote fancy white 
at 14@15; No. 1 white, 183@14; mixed white, 11@12; 
buckwheat, 10. There is little doing in extracted 
honey—prices ruling from 5@6, according to quality. 
Beeswax dull at 27. 

FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co., 
Franklin, West Broadway, and Varick Sts., 
Oct. 11. New York City. 


For SaLE.—Extracted honey, cansand kegs. 7 to8 
cts. perlb) Sample, d5cts. Comb honey, 13 to 14 cts. 
Beeswax wanted. 

1. J. STRINGHAM. 105 Park Place, New York. 


For SaLF.—&000 lbs. clover and basswood honey, 
mixed, in 60-lb. cans, as white as Michigan produces ; 
good body and flavor; the best I ever produced in 26 
years’ bee-keeping. A free sample will convince you. 
Eight cts. per lb. at Carson City. 

E. D. TOwNSEND, Remus, Mich. 





WANTED —Fancy white honey in Danz. sections, 
al-o buckwheat honey, comb and extracted. Send 
sample of extracted, and let us know how much you 
hve, comb or extracted, and how put up, and price at 
which you will sell. THE A.I. Root Co. 


WANTED.—Western honey in c7r lots, also northern 
faucy white comb in no-drip cases; state price deliver- 
+d. We pay spot cash. Reference, German National 
Bank, Cincinnati. FRED W. MuTH & Co., | 

Front and Walnut Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED.—Honey; car lots or otherwise. Will send 
man to receive when sufficient amount to justify, and 
psy highest market price, spot cash. Address, stating 
quantity, quality, and price desired at your station, 

THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, Fairfield, Ill. 


For SALE —30to 35 cases heartsease honey, twocans 
to a case (120 Ibs.); new cans; 8 cts. per pound. 
JOHN A. THORNTON, Lima, IIls. 


For SALE.—Fancy and No. 1 comb honey; about 
2000 lbs. or more. Wo. Morris, Las Animas, Cal. 


WANTED.—Comb honey and ne 
Fe > 


State price 


delivered Cincinnati. . W. WEBER, 
2146 2148 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED.—We are inthe market for honey, either 
local or carlots commission or purchase. We espe- 
cially desire Wisconsin basswood, and will be pleased 
to hear from that State Evans & TURNER, 

Town St., Cor. 4th , Columbus, Ohio. 





WANTED.—Fancy and No. 1 white-clover honey, one- 
pound sections, paper cartons preferred. 
BLAKE, Scott & LEE, 
33 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads, and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to_offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Wim. A. Selser, Honey Expert, 


When you buy honey, send a 3-oz. bottle, have it tested, to be sure it 
is pure. Price $2.50 per sample. By doing this you may avoid over 
ten times this amount in litigation with pure-food laws. Chemist’s 
certificate given. 


The A. I. Root’s Co.’s Office, 10 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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G. B, LEWIS CO, WATERTOWN, WIS, : 


Bee-hives, 
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Lewis’ White = 
Polished Sections, 3%: 


Shipping-cases, 
SOSSSOCO 


Perfect Goods, 
Prompt Shipment. 








Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

AGENCIES: IL. C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Michigan ; Fred W. Muth & Co., Southwest Corner 
Walnut & Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah ; Colorado 
Honey-producers’ Association, Denver, Col.; Grand Junction Fruit. growers’ Association, 
Grand Junction, Colorado ; Robert Halley, Montrose, Colorado ; Pierce Seed and Produce 
Company, Pueblo, Colo.; E. T. Abbott, St. pe Missouri, Special Southwestern Agent. 
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Just AS I THOUGHT possible, F. 
son did not mean in Review that long 
tongues were not of value fer se. I find, 
however, that Hasty understood him just as 
I did; and when as bright a chap as Hasty 
gets from a sentence a meaning other than 
the intended one, there must have been 
some reckless use of the English language. 

ONE OF THE ITEMS of September prepa- 
ration for winter, given on p. 785, is to see 
that each colony has a good queen. Isn't 
it rather late for that, Bro. Doolittle? A 
good many of my colonies cease to rear 
brood in September. [Why late? It is a 
common practice with us, away up into Oc- 


B. Simp- 


tober. Much of September with us is very 
warm. Sometimes we then have the hottest 


days in the year. 
much colder.—Ep. | 

‘**Do THE GERMANS mean that feeding in- 
duces a drain on the vitality of the bees to 
ripen or invert the syrup?’’ is the question 
asked, p. 778. I think that is not the idea, 
but that the syrup lacks some elements con- 
tained in honey necessary to vigor of con- 
stitution. [If this is so, then the experi- 
ence and practice of American apiarists 
seem to be quite the opposite of those in 
Germany. Of all things that were settled, 
I supposed it was that good sugar syrup, 
fed thin, and properly ripened, was a bet- 
ter food than any honey.—Eb. | 

SOMETIMES I find an article in a bee- 
journal which is too much of a puzzle for me 
to make out its meaning, and I feel out of 
patience with the writer, who might easily 
have made all clear if he had not omitted 
one or two additional points. It now seems 
that I have sinned in that way myself, for 
the astute editor of GLEANINGS could not 
make out my meaning, page 785, till he got 
one of our good British cousins to help him. 
I suggest that hereafter such articles be re- 


Perhaps your locality is 





turned to the writers to have the puzzles un- 
puzzled. 


I INDORSE Arthur C. Miller when he says, 
page 780, ‘‘It is necessary to encourage the 
eminently practical though non-scholarly 
bee-keepers to contribute of their experi- 
ence.’’ And I suspect most of our bee-jour- 
nals are trying to do that. [That is what 
GLEANINGS is trying to do. Indeed, I have 
more than once rejected articles from scien- 
tific men that, in my judgment, were too 
scientific, too theoretical, or too something, 
to be useful to the plain every-day bee- 
keeper who keeps bees for the money or for 
the bread and butter he’can get out of 
them. In saying this I do not wish to give 
the impression that we have no use for sci- 
entific articles. —Ep. | 


A QUESTION that will some of these days 
need, to be supplied with a new answer is 
this: ‘‘ What is a tested queen?’’ The an- 
swer has been, ‘‘ A queen whose three-band- 
ed workers show that she is pure Italian in 
origin and mating.’’ But since the entranee 
of five-banders, as the editor correctly says, 
p. 790, there may be black blood in a queen 
which produces three- banded workers. 
That knocks out the old answer. What 
shall the revised answer be? Don’t ask 
me. I don’t know. [This is one objection 
to the rearing of five-banded bees. But 
that objection would have no weight with 
me providing I could see in color greater 
longevity or more pounds of honey.—ED. | 


‘““RiIpIcuLous’’ is the label that F. B. 
Simpson, in Review, puts on the notion that 
keeping a queen in a nucleus will beget 
longevity in her offspring. Sure. But it 
had escaped me that any one advocated 
such a notion. He says his breeders must 
do their duty in a full-sized hive, so he can 
compare them with others. Allright, F. B.; 
but after a queen has fully established her 
reputation I like to give her a light job so 
as to keep her as long as possible. A queen 
I’m now trying to winter was born in 1897. 
After doing extra work during four years I 
felt she would be insulted if I had said, 
‘* Now let’s see what kind of stuff’s in you,’ 
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so I gave her a soft job for 1901. [You are 
doing with your breeder just the very thing 
that we are doing with our best queen.— 
Ep. | 

WHAT You SAY on page 778 in that last 
Straw, Mr. Editor, squints in the direction 
of saying that every shoe must be made on 
the same last. I protest most earnestly 
against being obliged to take something I 
don't want, just because it is more conven- 
ient for the manufacturers. Charge what 
you will for the extra trouble of making 
more than one kind, but give those of us 
who want it and are willing to pay for it a 
cover that will not leak, warp, or twist, 
and that will be warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer than a single-board cover. 
[I might have added that the Root Co. pro- 
poses, in spite of the universal preference of 
the dealers for the Excelsior single-thick- 
ness cover, to furnish, on option, two dou- 
ble-board covers, one a gable and the other 
a simon-pure Dr. C. C. Miller double-lid 
cover with paper. There, now, don’t you 
dare say the Root Co. is trying to make 
every shoe fit the same last. But we feel 
that we are compelled to make a poorer 
cover, in our judgment, ‘‘regular,’’ until 
we can convince the trade that the double 
air-spaced one is better. It is simply a 
matter of education and time.—EDp. | 


‘*T HAVE SEEN queens that were balled 
and were stung to death inside of a minute,’’ 
says the editor, p. 790. Did you ever know 
such a speedy death when you let the ball 
entirely alone, Mr. Editor? I never did. 
But holding a smoker close to the ball, and 
blowing /o¢t smoke upon it, will prove in- 
stant death to the queen, and so may punch- 
ing at the ball to try to get the queen out 
by force. [I can not remember that a queen 
was ever killed inside of one minute when 
the ball was left alone ; but the one-minute 
execution referred to was by Cyprians. 
These bees, instead of buzzing around one’s 
face, will make a shot straight from the 
comb, delivering the sting in one’s face at 
the instant of contact; and, as nearly as I 
can remember, when they ball the queen 
they are inclined to make short work of her 
also. But, say—I did not recommend hold- 
ing the smoker close to the ball of bees. I 
used the term ‘‘blowing light whiffs’’ of 
smoke on the ball. Our neighbor, Mr. Har- 
rington, once had a queen, however, that 
would fight her way through any ball of 
bees we ever saw. For the sake of experi- 
ment he dropped her repeatedly into a num- 
ber of different queenless colonies. If the 
bees commenced to ball her she would fight 
like a little tiger. In a day or two after- 
ward we would find her reigning supreme, 
without let or hindrance.—Ep. } 


I ASK, page 785, whether we ought not to 
take 15 days instead of 16 as the time from 
the laying of the egg to the emerging of the 
queen. And then that exasperating editor 
says, ‘You are relying for your data on 
one experiment only,’’ when I had just 
said, ‘‘In full colonies I have had many, 
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many incidental proofs that 15 days was 
the limit.’’ Besides, do you think a man 
like Cowan would brush aside all the tra- 
ditions of the fathers, and announce a new 
time-limit with nothing but data secured 
from a single experiment on which to base 
his belief ? Aroynt thee! [Yes, you may 
be right; but I am not going to ‘‘aroynt”’ 
just yet, for you say you had many inciden- 
tal proofs—italics mine. When we come to 
split hairs, or get down to the exact day, 
should not the proof be something more than 


incidental? Should it not be clear and 
positive? I admit the statement of Mr. T. 


W. Cowan, supposing it to have been based 
on many experiments, goes a long way; 
and for the time being, unless I get better 
proof, the next edition of the ABC will have 
the figures 15 instead of 16.—Enp. ] 


You ASK, Mr. Editor, p. 778, how I know 
that the father of the drone’s sister does not 
exert some potent influence on the drone 
himself. I may answer that Dzierzon, who 
at 90 is still vigorous in intellect, has al- 
ways held that the drone is of the same 
blood as his mother. I do not think, how- 
ever, that the drone with which a queen 
mates is entirely without influence upon 
her male progeny. If my memory is not 
at fault, there are cases on record in which 
a white woman bore a child to a negro, and 
afterward to a white man, and the second 
child showed distinct traces of negro blood. 
But I think the influence is so exceptional 
or so slight, that, in actual practice, we 
may say that a drone is not affected by the 
drone with which his mother mated. [An- 
other fact, taken in this connection, is some- 
what interesting. I have been told that, if 
a rooster of a Black Langshan, Black Mi- 
norca, or any pure-blooded black stock, 
gets into a pen of pure White Leghorn hens, 
or any other white stock, even for one day, 
that sittings of eggs from these hens will 
for many months afterward show chickens 
with black feathers, showing that the male 
of one variety can exert an influence long 
afterward, even though other males have 
been among the fowls for months. Not- 
withstanding Dzierzon has contributed to 
the world one of the most interesting facts 
in nature, neither he nor any other great 
man is always infallible; so I should be 
inclined to take the view that a drone was 
at least part brother to his worker sisters 
of the same mother.—EDp. | 


‘*BREED FROM THE BEST’’ has been the 
watchword with myself as well as others. 
F. B. Simpson, in Review, says we're off. 
Given 5 queens from the same mother, which 
5 queens uniformly yield about 10 lbs. more 
than the average, and another 5 from an- 
other mother, which 5 zigzag all around 
from 35 below to 90 above the average, and 
he will breed from the first 5 rather than 
from the one that runs 90 above the average. 
Now if F. B. will tell us, as I’m afraid he 
will, that all intelligent breeders of note 
agree with him, I’ll promptly ’bout face 
and stand in line with him; but if he’s only 
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giving his own opinion, I’ve a choice assort- 
ment of abusive epithets laid up for him, and 
a lot of brickbats to fling at his battlements. 
I ought to explain that he reasons that the 
one that runs 90 above the average is a freak 
that will not give uniform results, while 
the 5 of the other mother, being uniform, 
may be relied upon for future results. 
[The recommendation of F. B. Simpson is 
one that we have been carrying out in ~rac- 
tice for several years. A breeder whose 
queens are irregular, zigzagging from one 
extreme to the other, is one that will cause 
complaints from customers; but one that will 
give uniform results in markings, in pro- 
lificness, in gentleness, in every one of her 
daughters, is the one that we select for a 
breeder—providing, of course, that these 
daughters all score a high average; but if 
Mr. S. or any one else can find a mother, 
the bees of whose daughters will average in 
number of pounds of honey about the same 
under like conditions—well, we can not do 
it. The daughters of our best breeder near- 
ly all score well in honey, but there is quite 
a variation. While the poorest will, be no 
worse than the average, the best will be 
considerably better.—Ep. | 








2 FROM OUR NEIGHBORS FIELDS. 
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Green were the leaves at sunset ; 
‘lo-day they’re sear and red ; 
Like men they play their proper part, 
Then fall to earthy bed. 
w 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

Mr. York is about to publish the proceed- 
ings of the late Buffalo convention. As it 
consisted entirely of discussions on live 
questions it is likely that these minutes will 
be of unusual interest to bee-keepers. No 
essays were read. Don’t miss a copy. 

ww 

In regard to the spread of foul brood in 

California, Mr. J. M. Hambaugh writes an 
article of so much interest and importance 
that I give herewith most of it. The read- 
er is requested to keep in mind that, a month 
ago, I gave the views of a French writer 
who deprecated the use of movable frames 
as being conducive to the spread of foul 
brood. Mr. Hambaugh takes the exact op- 
posite, and his position seems sound. 
_ Here in this salubrious clime, where every month 
in the year, and almost every day in the year, bees 
can go forth in quest of bey: and nectar, opens op- 
portunity f.r the spread of infectious diseases; and 
th s, coupled with the wild waste of rocky cliffs, can- 
yons, and wooded districts, furnishes hiding-plsces 
for bees that can wreak and fester in disease unmo- 
lested. It is hard for the wide-awake bee keeper to 
overcome these dangers beyond his reach; but there 
is a danger of far greater magnitude right at his very 
door, trat he needs to recognize, and which needs a 
cure in the form of a little legislation. 

Here is Mr. A, a practical bee-keeper, with all his 
combs throughout his entire apiary movable, and ac- 
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condition to battle against any disease that-may arise. 


Mr. B, his next-door neighbor. is of the slipghé@,gorc - 


as-you-please make-up, and allows his bees fo~tuild 
their combs at haphazard, half-moons and all shapes 
that may suit their fancy, in their brood-chambers; 
and the consequence is, he is locking th door against 
all knowledge or treatment of any disease that is like- 
ly toturn up; he is also in shape to be (as it were) 
hugging an adder to receive its fatal sting. and also 
to dispense its venom among his neighbours. When 
there 1s such a deadly foe as foul brood abro d in the 
land, these inaccessible hives are a veritable death- 
trap, and, so far as inspectors are concerned, they are 
simply barren from investigation, save what the ex- 
terior may reveal. 

In our route through the country these troubles are 
so manifest, and there is such a universal cry against 
their toleration, that it seems to mea very easy mat- 
ter to have a law placed upon our statutes, compelling 
every one who keeps bees to have them upon movable 
combs, built in movable frames, and, by so doing, 
minimize the chances for contagious diseases, besides 
doing away with the old slipshod way of keeping 
bees. We believe that every wide-awake bee-keeper 
in the land should cry down the box-hive stationary- 
comb evil, until every one who dares to keep bees 
would understand that todoso means they must be 
up n movable combs, or a penalty of a fine incurred. 

We also believe that a little further protection is 
needed to the bee-keeper, by statute enactment; and 
that is, when a bee-keeper contemplates moving from 
one location to another he should have a certificate 
from a lawfully appointed inspector, the said certifi- 
cate to he an assurance that each and every colony is 
free from all infectious or contagious disease, ot her- 
wise let it be a finable offense to remove them from 
their old location. 

w 


Regarding the sparing of bees’ lives, Mr. 
Hasty says: 

There gets afloat at times a considerable amount of 
sentimental nonsense and unwisdom, which would 
fain make us more careful of insect life than the 
Creator is himself, and which would make apiculture 
impossible before we got to its logical conclusions. 

w 

Dr. Miller says, in reply to a correspond- 
ent: 

Don’t think for a minute of using even the smallest 
proportion of sugar to finish sections. Just now about 
the greatest foe bee-keepers have to fight is adultera- 
tion ; and for them to band together in a national as- 
sociation to fight it, and then feed sugar themselves to 
get sections finished, would be about as consistent as 
1s the Christian man who prays 364 days in the year 
for the downfall of the saloon, and then on the 365th 
day votes to support it. If you want to have sections 
finished, use diluted honey. Very few, however, have 
been able to make it pay. Better sell, at reduced price, 
sections that are not finished, and let the bees empty 
out any that are less than half full. 

Pile up outdoors supers of sections you want bees to 
empty, and allow entrance for only one or two bees at 
atime. If you allowa larger entrance, the bees will . 
tear the combs to pieces. 


w 
PROGRES APICOLE. 


The following is recommended. For want 
of a better name we will call them ‘‘honey 
jimcracks.’’ They are doubtless good in 
both French and English: Mix together one 
quart of honey, one quart of powdered su- 
gar, one quart of fresh butter, and the juice 
of two oranges. Incorporate with this, 
slowly, a little fine wheat flour, and make 
a dough of it thick enough to be rolled out; 
knead it, and beat it for several minutes, 
and finally roll it out with a rolling-pin in 
layers about half an inch thick. Cut out 
round cakes, like biscuit, and bake them 
on a light plate, greased with butter, with 
moderate heat. 
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BY R. F. HOLTERMANN, 
Formerly Editor of the Canadian Bee Journal 





One hears and sees a good deal of late 
in connection with the question of moving 
bees to fall pasture. The question has been 
discussed at conventions and in the bee-pa- 
pers. Permit me to make a statement in 
connection with the subject. Some years 
ago my attention was attracted by foreign 
journals to the question of migratory bee- 
keeping. This is carried on in England, 
but I believe still more in Germany; but I 
received no information from these sources 
as to the best way of moving bees. Expe- 
rience and careful judgment had to be my 
teacher to a very great extent. For years 
I had to prepare and ship a large number 
of colonies to distant parts of Canada, and 
these have reached their destination ina 
uniformly gratifying condition; and of all 
the bees shipped, I know of only one case 
in which the colony perished, and that was 
where a hive of bees was shipped across 
the continent to British Columbia, and it 
was delayed by floods for about two weeks. 

In our country the majority of bees are 
shipped for sale or purchase toward the 
close of spring. It is a time of year when 
the weather is very changeable, and, as a 
rule, the temperature at night is much low- 
er than during the day. Again, on the 
train and perhaps on the railway platform 
the variations of temperature are very great. 
How to pack the bees, or, rather, prepare 
for all these emergencies, was a great prob- 
lem which has been solved to my entire sat- 
isfaction. Simply putting a wire screen 
over the entrance and another over the top 
of the hive would answer all right for the 
hot weather or hives, but not for the cold, 
* for we must remember that the bees do not 
cluster quietly over brood when constantly 
disturbed. First I prepared the top in the 
following manner: The front and rear of 
the top of the hive were covered with a thin 
board, and about a third of the top between 
the two boards had a wire screen, but con- 
structed in the way of a pocket. This was 
an improvement. When too warm the bees 
could cluster in it; but it still had the great 
disadvantage of allowing the warmth to es- 
cape from above when the temperature was 
low. 

I then used a portico at the entrance. 
This was suggested to me by Jacob AI- 
paugh. It is simply a wire-screen cage at 
the entrance of the hive, and into this the 
bees could pass and cluster when too warm. 
I make them with a wooden frame, and have 
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two wedges in the lower corner. These 
wedges shove into the entrance at either 
side of the hive; and help materially in 
holding the portico in place. Two little 
hooks and staples will do the rest of the hold- 
ing, so not a nail need be driven when clos- 
ing the hive. This has answered perfectly. 
It is surprising what relief such an ar- 
rangement gives to the strongest hive. 

Over the combs at the top of the hive the 
quilt or cloth can be fastened, or even the 
cover with aclamp; then no air and warmth 
can escape from the top. The inside tem- 
perature the bees can regulate by ventila- 
tion and the number that go to cluster out- 
side. 

Let us for a moment look at the differ- 
ence in the entrance with theold wire screen. 
The ventilation is very much checked by 
the wire screens across the entrance, and 
the current of air again retarded by the 
friction against the wires strung in regular 
order across the entrance, and the bees are 
absolute prisoners in the hive. With the 
portico made nearly the height of the brood- 
chamber, the width of the hive, and coming 
out nearly the distance of the alighting- 
board, the ventilation through the wires 
will be quite equal to the capacity of the 
entrance without any obstruction. Then 
the bees can come in large numbers out of 
the hive, as before stated. This applies to 
the preparation at all seasons. 

From my experience with bee-keepers, 
and my own past thoughts, I know that 
many more would move bees if they could 
be prepared with less trouble than is at 
present generally necessary, and there will 
be greater certainty of a safe transfer to 
their destination. That this can be secured 
I do not think but kvow. 

A hive can be used that at any time 100 
colonies can be prepared in two hours before 
shipment. I can see no good reason for us- 
ing any thing else than the self-spacing 
Hoffman frame as the the Root Co. and 
doubtless others make it. Some have asked 
me if they could use this frame in the old 
Langstroth which has no follower. My un- 
hesitating answer is, ‘‘Yes!’’ There is no 
need of a follower if you use foundation, 
and, better, wire; at least with the Weed 
process of foundation there will be nice 
straight comb, and you will have no diffi- 
culty in drawing out a comb to begin with. 
With self-spacing frames they need no fas- 
tening. When frames are not self-spacing, 
instead of driving a nail into each end of 
the top-bar I would-use a thin piece of wood. 
A separator cut into four pieces will do. 
Lay this across the ends of the frames and 
drive a small tack through this into the bar 
and they will not only keep from moving 
sidewise, but the piece across will prevent 
the frame from swinging at the bottom. 

However, all this is unnecessary with 
self-spacing frames. I. want no _ beveled 
hives to move bees in; wood shrinks and 
swells; and, however much men may de- 
mand absolute accuracy, I have found that 
those who demand this, when set at the saw- 
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table they can not themselves produce it. 
(If you have any customer who demands 
this you can easily cure him by setting him 
at your tables, and letting him get out his 
own stuff, on condition that, if every piece 
is the same in two months’ time, he shall 
have the use of the machinery and power 
for nothing; if not so, he shall pay double 
the price of the goods.) Reasonable accu- 
racy, of course, one expects; but beveled 
hives are pretty sure to spring a leak, es- 
pecially if they have been in use for a while. 
But hives with straight joints can be made 
by any experienced supply-dealer to have 
no leak. One clamp should be put at each 
side of the hive and one at the back. The 
upper story can be fastened on the same 
way, also the cover. I advise three for each 
to make interchangeable; otherwise I would 
have four. If the top cloth is used, free 
from holes, four pieces of separator with 
tacks will answer to keep the cloth down. 
The hives so arranged can be ready for 
loading any time within, probably, an hour. 

The conveyance should be in good shape, 
greased, tires not liable to come off, as a 
hired team did once with me when it got 
on the hot sand. I would have nothing to 
do with hay-racks and hay if a platform 
were available, and it would be if I intend- 
ed to keep up the business. An ordinary 
wagon will do to make a platform, if you 
can not rent. Make it to hold three or four 
rows with an inch strip between. Make at 
the side of the wagon an inch strip. The 
two outer rows can project a third over the 
side; the inch strip will prevent the hives 
from working out. Any pitch will always 
throw it toward the wagon; otherwise I 
would have it perfectly flat, and a rope 
bound about the load to keep the hives in 
place. With the porticos on inner rows, 
place there the weaker swarms; make the 
portico one inch or even more shallower, 
and wire cloth on top of portico; this can 
be done by putting a half-inch strip of wood 
next to the hive or portico, and bringing the 
wire in one piece over the front and top, and 
nailing the wire tothis piece. This change 
in portico is necessary, as the inner hive 
will be within an inch of the hive in front. 
A strip one inch square or % should be 
nailed on the platform. Now the two cen- 
ter rows stand back to back down the cen- 
ter of the wagon, and a strip between them 
and the outside rows, which are held in 
place as above described. If the wagon 
platform is not wide enough, three rows 
must do. 

Use a coil spring between the wagon and 
platform. This can be adjusted to any 
lumber-wagon, and answers well. Do not 
use wild horses, but those that will obey 
promptly. For tools, have a lantern, ham- 
mer, nails of different sizes, some separat- 
ors, and strips of wood, in case of accident; 
a watering-can, smoker and fuel. Run 
your wagon by hand close to the bees about 
the time the bees quit flying; if any are 
left in the apiary, a few bees shut out will 
not matter. Smoke gently to get the bees 
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hanging out in; then smoke again to put 
the porticos in place. If no one makes a 
botch it is surprising how quickly this can 
be done. Next loading. Set them on the 
ground on each side of the wagon; next to 
the wagon a hive with an inside portico; out 
from that, anoutside. If any bees have ac- 
cumulated, brush them off as you carry 
them to the wagon. What next? Load? 
No, not a bit of it. Would you load cattle 
or stock for a long journey without giving 
water? Water the bees. Give them plenty. 
If tipped up a little at the front, so water 
will run in, all the better; and for this, in 
moving bees a screen on the center row is 
an advantage added to the portico. You 
have a better chance to water on the jour- 
ney. But water well; and unless a very 
hot night and a long journey, say over 15 
miles, this will answer. This is a great 
point in moving bees. Do not forget it. 
Then load and off. I like to be an hour on 
the road before it is quite dark. Go rather 
slowly at first, and get off and go about to 
see if the load is riding right—if there are 
any leaks, etc.—say after half a mile, and 
again after another mile. Pick beforehand 
your road. Know just where you are going. 
In the middle of the night you are not like- 
ly to meet many people; and if you go to 
their door they often do not feel much in- 
clined to direct you. Can you trot? A 
good fast-walking team I prefer; but if you 
are quite sure of your road you can trot. 
Clay roads are a little rough; but if not 
much rutty I prefer them to sand. The 
weight of the load will break down the clay. 
If you are going 15 or more miles, give them 
water again. After 8 or 10 miles, go over 
them again and sprinkle the porticos. 


There should be on each load not only a 
bee-keeper, but one awake, alive, and ac- 
tive; and if more than one load, make them 
keep within close hailing distance. In- 
struct every teamster to unhook the moment 
there is the slightest accident, and run with 
his horses. I once moved something like 
100 colonies on two wagons. The wagons 
and teams were hired. One horse balked, 
and they had to return some five miles to 
get another. A teamster broke open one 
hive, after getting the most definite and 
specific instructions not to sit on the hive. 
We had some 26 miles to go, and with one 
thing and another we were much longer on 
the road than expected. The horses had to 
feed, the men thought they had to; and 
when we got on the hot sand, one tire began 
coming off; and while we watched that 
wheel another came off entirely, which re- 
sulted in another great delay. The man 
with me came on the wagon on which I was; 
once or twice I told him he should be on his 
own, but gave him no absolute orders. It 
was high noon when we went through a vil- 
lage. Behind us we heard acrash. The 
rear teamster had fallen asleep; the horses 
turned a corner too short, and went into a 
telegraph-post, stripping some porticos from 
hives. The teamster jumped off to hold his 
horses. I called out, ‘‘ Unhook!’’ which he 
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did. What the result would have been had 
he not, I dread tothink. But it was 6 0’clock 
that night before the bees were unloaded. 
Some had three comb-honey supers on. It 
was between clover and basswood. They 
were confined to the hives all night, and 
through the burning heat of that day; yet 
all came through in splendid condition—a 
severe test for the porticos. 

In unloading, put all in place, then at 
once open the hives, having the smoker 
ready to use. Onthe way, keep the lantern 
and smoker going, but turn down the lan- 
tern. It must be a dark night indeed when 
there is not some light to see. 

A bee-keeper for fall pasture—indeed, 
any—must study the conditions, the mois- 
ture and flowers, and decide whether it 
pays. I think I can tell pretty well the 
chances beforehand, but yet not snow. 
Since Adam fell, God has decreed, ‘‘In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’’ 
Romans 1:20 tells us, ‘‘For the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made.’’ I believe to-day 
the healthiest and happiest man is the one 
who, in the fear of God, seeking to live for 
him, does physical labor; and .to produce 
any thing on this earth, any crop, there is 
needed constant battle with evil. Thorns, 
thistles, weeds, and adverse weather come 
in, and have to be battled with and over- 
come, to remind us that, if we would pro- 
duce good fruit, we must root out, weed out, 
and keep down evil; constant watchfulness 
and vigilance are required. We know that 
the word of God is the good seed Christ im- 
planted in our hearts. How many of us 
have begun the struggle—have Christ im- 
planted there? How many are making no 
struggle, but letting the enemy have full 
swing? My heart often yearns over men I 
know in the bee-keeping profession who 
have not Christ, no new birth in them, who 
are harboring their enemy fcr time and 
eternity, in their hearts. What awful fol- 
ly! what worse than physical suicide! 

Brantford, Canada. 





THE BEE IN LAW. 


Animus Revertendi; Identity; Transportation ; Lar- 
ceny.—Article 3. 





BY R. D. FISHER. 





Bees are fere nature, i. e., wild by na- 
ture, and classed with such wild animals 
as have what iscalled the animus revertend?, 
or a usual habit of returning whence they 
have escaped. During this temporary ab- 
sence they remain the property of the orig- 
inal owner (2 Kent, Com. 348). The law, 


as Blackstone says, ‘*‘ extends this posses- 
sion further than the mere manual occupa- 
tion; for my tame hawk that is pursuing 
his quarry in my presence, though he is at 
liberty to go where he pleases, is neverthe- 
less my property; for he hath animum re- 
vertendi. 


So are my pigeons, and bees that 
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are flying at a distance from their home, 
and likewise the deer that is chased out of 
my park or forest, and is instantly pursued 
by the keeper or forester; all which remain 
still in my possession, and I still preserve 
my qualified property in them. But if they 
stray without my knowledge, and do not 
return in the usual manner, it is then law- 
ful for any stranger to take them’’ (2 Black- 
stone, Com. 392). 

So, in the civil law, Gaius says: ‘‘In re- 
spect of such animals as are in the habit of 
going and returning, as pigeons and bees 
and deer, which are accustomed to go into 
the woods and fields and come again, we 
have this traditional rule: That if they 
cease to have the intention of returning they 
also cease to be ours, and become the prop- 
erty of the first taker; now they appear to 
cease to have the animus revertendi when 
they have discontinued their habit of re- 
turning. This theory may be compared to 
the rights of property in animals at common 
law only when animus revertendi is induced 
by artificial means, such as taming them 
or offering them food and shelter, but not to 
immigrating animals which return from 
natural causes. The highest authority is 
that the only ownership in them is ra/zone 
soli. In consideration of the fact that the 
character of the forest allows every freeman 
to be entitled to the honey found within his 
own woods, affords great countenance to 
the doctrine that a qualified property may 
be had in bees in consideration of the prop- 
erty of the soil whereon they are found.’’ 

IDENTITY. 

One of the chief difficulties in reclaiming 
bees is inthe almost impossible identi fica- 
tion thereof. Many curious cases of doubt- 
ful or disputed identity might be cited to il- 
lustrate the singular fortuous resemblance 
between bees, not only in their general ap- 
pearance, but also in the strain or acciden- 
tal mark. Positive recognition of peculiar 
habits and workings of bees is too difficult 
to suffice to prove their identity. Courts 
judicially recognize photography as a prop- 
er means of identification of the thing in 
dispute; but there is no case on record, so 
far as we have been able to discover, where 
a claimant has been able to reclaim his 
bees by means of photography. Neither 
can bees be identified or proven by the con- 
currence of their several characteristics. 
This proof is too remote, and the question 
of identity is for the jury. The court can 
not presume identity of bees. 
TRANSPORTATION OF BEES 3 CONTRACT OF 

CARRIAGE. 

The exact character of the contract for 
the carriage of animals has been the sub- 
ject of much judicial discussion. The pre- 
vailing opinion, however, is that common 
carriers are also insurers against all losses 
except those resulting from the acts of God 
or the public enemy, or from the peculiar 
nature of the property carried. Though it 
may he optional with railway companies 
whether they will accept the full responsi- 
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bility of transporting bees, yet if they’ do 
so without any express restriction they are 
liable as common carriers. But they may 
for a less hire agree simply to transport 
bees, furnish cars, etc.; and if the shipper 
and owner of the bees agrees to the lower 
rate, he can not hold them as common car- 
riers. For a given reward they proffer to 
become his carrier; for a less reward they 
proffer to furnish the necessary means that 
the owner of the bees may be his own car- 
rier (Kimbal vs. Ry. Co., 26 Vt., 247). In 
the case of Bixly v. Deemar, 54 Fed. R., 
718, the United States court held that, when 
a vessel struck a hidden obstruction and 
filled with water, and a cabin containing 
bees floated to the shore, but no effort was 
made by the master to use care in saving 
them, the steamboat line was held liable 
for damages to them, though the vessel was 
insured and was abandoned to the under- 
writers as a total loss. 
BEES THE SUBJECT OF LARCENY. 

Bees in the possession of the owner are 
the subjects of larceny, says the Indiana 
Supreme Court in State v. Murphy, 8 
Blackf., 498. Further, the court holds that, 
when bees are in the possession of any per- 
son, they are the subject of larceny. Much 
depends upon what constitutes possession. 
Generally it is regarded that the owner of 
the soil upon which bees may be found is 
the possessor thereof. While the rights to 
animals fere nature, as between the owner 
of the soil and others, have been fairly set- 
tled by a considerable series of cases, the 
relative rights of parties, both of whom ac- 
knowledge the superior rights of the owner 
of the soil, seem never to have been precise- 
ly described. Butinarecent Rhode Island 
case (Rexroth v. Coon, 15 R. I., 35), the 
plaintiff, without permission, placed a hive 
of bees upon the land of a third person. 
The defendant, also a trespasser, removed 
the bees and honey which had collected in 
the hive. The court found that there was 
no cause of action, holding that neither 
plaintiff nor defendant had any title or 
right to possession to the bees or to the hon- 
ey. It needs scarcely follow that a tres- 
passer can not maintain, on the basis of 
mere possession, an action against a later 
trespasser. There may be some possible 
doubt in a case of this kind where a person 
has reduced the bees to possession by col- 
lecting the bees in a hive, and left them 
temporarily on the land of another; and if 
so it would seem to give him actual physi- 
cal possession sufficient for an action 
against one who removed them. But about 
the honey which the bees had collected 
while on the soil of a third person, there 
would be less doubt; but, strange to say, 
in no case which we have examined does 
the question seem to have been discussed, 
much less decided, as to how far the law of 
animals and bees fere nature applies to 
their produce, such as eggs or honey. The 
reason on which the faw about the animals 
is founded is wholly inapplicable to the 
honey; but the Rhode Island case tacitly 
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assumes that no distinction is to be draw 
Hence, as a dictum, it would, appearxtbat 
the honey, at least, belonged-.to “the owWner 
of the soil. 

Bees are likened unto wild animals be- 
longing to noone so long as they are in 
their wild state, and property in them is 
acquired by occupancy, hiving, and re- 
claiming only, and are not the subject of 
larceny unless they are in the owners’ cus- 
tody, as in a hive, bee-house, or otherwise 
confined and within the control of the pos- 
sessor or owner. 





CONFINEMENT OF LAYING QUEENS. 


Queens Caged when Laying to their Fullest Capacity; 
does the Practice Result in Injury ? 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


The article by Mr. F. Greiner, August 
15th, on the confining of laying queens in 
small cages, is well worth a second reading; 
and his question, ‘‘ Do queen-breeders prac- 
tice any such thing?’’ is most pertinent. 
That. injury is caused to such queens by so 
confining them is, I think, well established. 
In the Amer. Bee-Keeper for April, 1901, I 
wrote on the cause of injury to queens in 
shipment by mail, i. e., starvation; and it 
is also the cause of injury to caged laying 
queens, even though the bees have access to 
them. A laying queen is receiving an 
abundance of highly nutritious food, and 
at the same time is developing a large quan- 
tity of eggs. Suddenly shut off this food 
supply, and what happens? The forma- 
tion of eggs does not and can not immediate- 
ly cease, and the queen is soon in an ex- 
hausted condition. Just how long the de- 
velopment of the eggs continues I am una- 
ble to state positively; but from the fact that 
prolonged confinement increases the extent 
of the injury, I imagine that it continues 
for several days, though, of course, in a 
constantly decreasing degree. We have 
very little accurate data regarding this sub- 
ject; and until we accumulate more we 
must necessarily do some guessing and 
more experimenting. We do £now that the 
sudden confinement of a queen when in the 
full exercise of her natural functions almost 
always works serious injury, such queens 
seldom doing -as good work as before, and 
generally dying early. We also know that 
a queen laying slowly, as in a small nu- 
cleus, can be caged with little or no appar- 
ent injury. Also, I think I know that the 
degree of harm from such restraint is mod- 
ified by the kind of bees confined with the 
queen. If she has as anescort, young feed- 
ing or ‘‘nurse’’ bees, then she will have 
suitable nourishment for a time, perhaps 
until the development of the eggs has near- 
ly stopped. But if she has few or no such 
bees, then she perforce starves; for while 
honey will keep up the animal heat it will 
do very little toward restoring wasted tis- 
sue. A queen confined in a cage of wire 
cloth or perforated zinc, even though all the 
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bees of a full colony have access to her, 
does not get fed as she would if at large. I 
base this statement on general observation, 
and the analogy that confined drones, even 
though they have available plenty of honey, 
and are accessible to the bees, soon die. 

A careful microscopical and chemical ex- 
amination of the stomach of queens that 
had been caged as stated would prove just 
what kind and quantity of food they do re- 
ceive under such conditions. Until we know 
exactly, how to cage laying queens safely 
for an indefinite period we had better avoid 
it altogether. And when we are compelled 
to cage them for shipment let us first dimin- 
ish their laying by putting them in a small 
nucleus for perhaps a week before close con- 
finement, and then be sure to give them a 
retinue of ‘‘nurse’’ bees. Mr. Alley’s sys- 
tem of a little nucleus colony for the mating 
and retention of each queen is most excel- 
lent, and I believe it is largely accountable 
for the excellent results in shipping with 
which that veteran meets. 

Properly and closely associated with this 
subject are Mr. Greiner’s remarks on the 
working qualities of different colonies. A 
queen whose vitality has been impaired can 
not be expected to produce bees of full vigor; 
and just how much such weakened consti- 
tutions may be responsible for poor work 
on the part of a colony is a question worth 
investigating. Mr. McIntyre has given 
what seems to be the best plan for getting 
at the true value of any strain of bees; and 
that is, stocking a row of colonies in an 
apiary with queens all from one mother 
(and presumably all of the same hatching), 
and then comparing the average of the prod- 
uct of those colonies with the average of a 
similar number of other colonies in the 
same yard during the same time. Though 
comparisons may be odious they are cer- 
tainly very helpful when we would measure 
the value of strains of bees. 

Providence, R. I., Aug. 20. 


[You may be right; but is it not putting 
it a little strong when you say, ‘*‘We do 
know that the sudden confinement of a queen 
when in the full exercise of her natural 
functions almost always works serious in- 
jury. We also know that a queen lay- 
ing slowly, as in a small nucleus, can be 
caged with but little or no apparent inju- 
ry’’? You italicise the word szow as if the 
facts were established. Now, is that true? 
There has been a sort of surmise entertain- 
ed by many good bee-keepers that both of 
these propositions might be true; but has 
either one of them been clearly and decid- 
edly demonstrated? Understand, I do not 
deny either proposition; but I raise the 
question whether we have so far reported 
facts sufficient to prove, beyond a perad- 
venture, both statements. In partial sup- 


port of one statement I will say that we have 
sent out sometimes, from our apiary, queens 
that were in full laying, and yet which on 
arrival at destination proved to be very un- 
satisfactory, laid a few eggs, and disap- 
At other times we have taken 


peared. 
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queens from their hives in the height of the 
season, put them up in mailing-cages, and, 
later on, had most flattering reports from 
them. We send out a good many thousand 
queens in a season; and, unless I am very 
much mistaken, the majority of such queens 
(even when doing full duty) have deported 
themselves very creditably on arrival at 
their new home. If there is any queen- 
breeder, aside from Mr. Alley, who first 
cages in a small nucleus before sending out 
queens, I should like to have him hold up 
his hand. Now, understand, friend Miller, 
this is not offered as a challenge, but be- 
cause I do honestly seek the truth. If it is 
demonstrated clearly that a queen removed 
from the hive when laying to her fullest ca- 
pacity, and caged long enough to make a 
journey through the mails, is injured, then 
the sooner we prove the fact, the better it 
will be for the breeder as well as for his 
customer.—Ep. | 


RAMBLE 192. 


Some “ Pathetic” Sketches from Real Life. 


BY RAMBLER. 








We have in Los Angeles one of the most 
accomplished flower artists in America, 
and a Frenchman is Mr. Longpree; and 
wherever you see a Longpree painting of a 
flower, of whatever hue or shape, it is so 
true to nature that you can almost smell the 
aroma. Mr. Longpree turns an honest pen- 
ny now and then by placing his many flow- 
er pieces on exhibition, and it is a real treat 
to look them over. One day I too rambled 
into the hall, and there was a bewilderment 
of subjects. I was admiring one very pret- 
ty little picture of white daisies and red 
clover mingled promiscuously together, with 
just the outline of a rail fence away in the 
background. Two young men came along, 
presumably artists, and they admired the 
picture. The young man with his hair 
parted in the middle looked lovingly at 
the picture, and, with his hand upon his 
heart, exclaimed, ‘‘ So pathetic!”’ 

I meandered, and, absent-mindedly, look- 
ed at the many pictures; but they all seem- 
ed to blend into daisies and clover, and ‘‘so 
pathetic’’ I finally found myself again be- 
fore the daisies and clover—just common 
white daisies and red clover, and for the 
life of me I could see nothing pathetic about 
it. A stout, motherly-looking woman came 
along, and in my anxiety to get on the ar- 
tistic side of that picture, said I, ‘‘ Ma’am, 
can you tell me where there is any thing 
pathetic in that picture ?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ said she, with her head critical- 
ly canted to one side, ‘‘I wouldn’t call it 
exactly pathetic; I would term it pastoral.”’ 

““Tnat’s it, ma’am; that’s it,’’ said I, 
with enthusiasm; ‘‘that’s just my idea of 
it; they do look so pastural they remind me 
of our old cow pasturé on the west side of 
the stony hill in York State, where briers, 
burdocks, daisies, and clover mingled to- 
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gether. Why, it almost makes me cry to 
think of it.’’ 

‘*H-u-m-m,’’ said she, musingly; ‘‘and 
what is your idea of pathetic ?’’ 

‘*Pathetic? Why, ma’am, we had two 
roosters when I lived on the farm in York 
State —one a big clumsy lubber, and the 
other just a little runt. Well, he would 
everlastingly wallop the big rooster. One 
day he knocked all of his tail feathers out. 
You ought to have been there to see that big 
rooster sneak off into the bushes. Pathet- 
ic? Well, I should say so; and that’s just 
my idea of the term.”’ 

I know I had the best of the argument, 
for the lady turned right away and seemed 
to have urgent business at the other end of 
the hall. Now, I may not have reported 
the exact words of our conversation; but 
any way, it conveys my idea of the pathetic. 

Then we have another artist in Los An- 
geles, Mr. J. W. Ferree. Now, I am not 
sure as to Mr. Ferree’s nationality; but it 
sounds as much like French as Longpree; 
any way, he is an artist; and while Mr. 
Longpree’s specialty is flowers and land- 
scapes, Mr. Ferree’s specialty is house- 
scapes. His housescapes are to be seen and 


admired in all portions of the city. His 
reputation is so great in this line that well- 
to-do people in adjoining towns have em- 
ployed him to paint housescapes for them. 
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‘*HOW PATHETIC,’’ RAMBLER! 


Now, any one would naturally think that 
leing a popular housescape artist would be 
*aurels enough for one man; but that is not 
che case with Mr. Ferree. He is one of us. 
He is a bee-keeper; and, still better, he is 
toul-brood inspector for Los Angeles Coun- 
ty. The board of supervisors elected him 
over several others who hankered for the 
office, attesting to his popularity in the com- 
munity, and a genial companion he is, as 
the following episode will prove. 

Mr. Ferree and I were riding along har- 
moniously one day; and as he removed his 
hat to a passing lady I artistically remark- 
ed, ‘‘So pathetic !”’ 

‘‘Why, Rambler, what do you observe 
that is pathetic ?’’ 

‘‘Bro. Ferree, it is the top of your head— 
so bald—so pathetic.’’ 

‘*Say, Rambler, did you ever look pathet- 
ier? 

‘*Not as I knows on,’’ said I. 

‘Well, we’ll see about that,’’ said he. 
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Mr. Ferree was driving his old gray 
mare, and leading another pie-bald critter 
behind the wagon. As we turned into Ver- 
non Avenue in the southern suburbs of Los 
Angeles, with Messrs. Brodbeck and Shaff- 
ner following us in another rig, he stopped 
the procession, and remarked that he had 
always driven the critter on the off side, 
and now wished to give him a few lessons 
on the near side, and proceeded to form a 
connection from said critter’s head to the 
near-side hame of the old gray, with a tow 
string, and gave me the end of the long 
halter rope to manage. 

The program was all very simple. We 
started; and that critter, looking the situa- 
tion in the face, and not liking it, turned 
right around and looked us in the face and 
winked his eyes, as much as to say, ‘‘ There, 
now, who is on the off side?’’ The whip 
was applied to old gray. Thecritter back- 
ed a few steps, got mad, reared, bolted past 
the buggy, and nearly jerked my arms off 
as I held to the rope and the seat, and, with 
hat sailing to the ground, I frantically 
shouted ‘‘ Whoa! whoa!’’ 

Ferree laughed and shouted, 
ic! so pathetic!”’ 

He was getting his revenge on me in true 
artistic style. 

Well, the procession was stopped again, 
the critter tied again with the same tow 
string; the old gray was start- 
ed again; but this time the crit- 
ter bolted ahead; and as I hung 
balanced on the dash-board 
Ferree shouted again, ‘‘So pa- 
thetic! so pathetic!’’ 

We stopped again. Bro. 
Brodbeck was just suggesting 
that I ride the critter, when his 
pet dog’s tail was stepped on, 
and, what a howl! ‘‘So pa- 
thetic!’’ said Ferree; ‘‘so pa- 
thetic!’’ said I. 

‘““What a pathetic howl!”’ 
said Ferree. 

‘‘Nothing pathetic about the 
howl,’’ said I; ‘‘but that painful frown on 
Brodbeck’s brow — so pathetic — see, Fer- 
ree?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Ferree, ‘‘I see.’’ 

You would naturally infer from the fore- 
going, which was only a fragment of the 
occurrence, that Mr. Ferree is a jolly good 
fellow, and that’s a fact. He is a genial 
bachelor, a member of Dr. Bresee’s church; 
will go a iong way to serve a friend; gener- 
ous every day in the week; polite and con- 
descending to the ladies; always shows an 
even temper, and the mantle of foul-brood 
inspector could not have fallen upon more 
worthy shoulders. 

He reports his work in Los Angeles Co. 
as follows: Has inspected 148 apiaries; 
8010 colonies; 284 foul-brood colonies. Prof. 
Cook commends Mr. Ferree’s method of 
handling the disease. Where there is a 
chance for saving the colony it is done; oth- 
erwise it is submitted to the flames. Mr. 
Ferree estimates 300 bee-keepers and 20,000 


**So pathet- 
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colonies of bees. It will be observed that 
Los Angeles Co. is no small corner of the 
State, and the inspector must necessarily 
be a hustler to get over the ground. 

Mr. Ferree has the disease well in hand, 
and it is hoped that it will soon be a past 
trouble so far as this portion of the State is 
concerned. 











J. w. 


FERREE. 


In order that you may get acquainted 
with our foul-brood inspector I herewith in- 
troduce him to you. Bro. Ferree, allow me 
to present you to the fraternity in this and 
in foreign lands. 

Don't lo-k on life through a smoky glass; 
The world is much as you take it ; 
’Twill yield you back a gleam of light 
Or a glow of warmth if you make it. 
However fortune may seem to frown, 
However may scorn the scorners, 
Still face your fate with a fearless eye 
And a mouth curved up at the corners. 


DOUBLE-DECKER COLONIES. 


The Use of Foundation or Empty Combs; how the 
Double-deckers Cut Down Swarming by Half, 
and Double the Amount of Honey. 











BY G. B. HOWE. 





Mr. Editor:—I will try to tell you my ex- 
perience with large v. small hives. I have 


been experimenting for the last ten years, 
and think I have found what I want. I 
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think a ten-frame L. hive too large, and an 
eight-frame too small; but 16 frames are 
just right. By this I mean a double-deck- 
er. I have tried them the poorest season I 
ever Saw, and they were ahead of any small 
hive I ever used; and when you get aswarm 
from one of them, hive it in an eight-frame 
hive with full combs for the queen to lay in 
and to store pollen in, and you have a colo- 
ny for comb honey. One fault with starters 
in the brood-nest is that they will put pollen 
in the sections; and another thing is, they 
build so much dronecomb. My advice is to 
use drawn combs or full sheets of founda- 
tion. I use full sheets of foundation in the 
boxes, and I find that it pays to use it. I 
have tried both ways, and know that I have 
lost money by using starters, also by using 
starters in the brood-frames. Why not save 
the honey that your bees make drone combs 
of, and buy your foundation? I used to 
have the same old trouble with bees that 
would not work in the boxes; but I find 
that, if you have the right kind of bees, you 
will have less trouble in that respect. I 
would change the queen quickly if the bees 
had to be coaxed into the supers. I put the 
extra body under the colony early so they 
do not get the swarming fever. I do not 
have half the swarms I did formerly, but 
produce twice as much honey per colony. 
Some of these double colonies are so full of 
bees I put them in the cellar that way. I 
had one of these double hives that made 96 
boxes of honey, then swarmed and made 72 
boxes more, and have honey enough to win- 
ter in good shape. I do not have any trou- 
ble with bees not storing honey over sealed 
honey. If you do, get a red-clover queen. 
The queens I have from The A. I. Root Co. 
and L. H. Robey will and do pile in the 
honey over sealed honey, and they do not 
swarm when they get in good shape to 
make honey either. Of course, the locality 
has something to do with it, but not so much 
as some think. We have had a good year 
here, and my bees are in fine condition for 
winter. 
Black River, N. Y., Sept. 3. 


[As our readers will remember, I have 
long advocated the use of two-story eight- 
frame colonies under some conditions; and 
at our basswood yard I have had an expe- 
rience a good deal like that related by Mr. 
Howe; but at the time of telling that expe- 
rience I received some protests; but since 
that time I have heard from quite a number 
who say that the double-story eight-frame 
colonies are all right. I have a private let- 
ter from G. W. Brodbeck, who, it seems, has 
been using the same plan, only his brood- 
frames are 7 inches instead of 9. He says 
he gets excellent results, and those results 
are so marked that some of his bee-keeping 
friends expect to put the plan in operation 
next year. I have written to Mr. Brod- 
beck, asking him to give us fuller particu- 
lars, so we will let him tell the rest of the 
story for himself. But lest I may be mis- 
understood I wish to say I do not advocate 
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double-deckers for every one and for all lo- 
calities. After having traveled over the 
country as I have, and studied the various 
conditions of climate, and styles and condi- 
tion of hives, my conclusion is that it is both 
foolish and silly to advocate any particular 
fad or plan as being practicable alike to 
every section of country; but I do feel that 
the two-story idea bas not been exploited as 
much as it ought to be in some localities. 
If it works at all it will produce some great 
results, both in the reduction of swarming 
and in the harvesting of big crops.—Eb. | 





PUTTING UP COMB HONEY IN AN ATTRACTIVE 
SHAPE. 


A very Neat and Pretty Selling-case. 








BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 





Mr. Root.—I send you a photo of a style 
of box I call my border package. Years 
ago I had a nice crop of honey from the 
silver maple, the first in over 30 
years. Last year I did not get 
much of any kind. This year I 
am getting a fine crop from the 
silver maple. The raspberry and 
silver maple come in bloom about 
the same time, but the bees work 
on the silver maple, so I don’t get 
any raspberry honey but what is 
flavored with the silver maple. 
These mountains are covered with 
it. Two years ago I could not sup- 
ply the demand for this style of 
package, for it was just the thing 
to carry back to the city. What I 
claim as original of this box is the 
handle. I tried wire, tape, and oth- 
er things ; but I came across some 
picture-frame wire cord that just 
filled the bill. I get different col- 
ors and put up nice Danz. plain 
sections 4X5X1, that will weigh 
nearly 11b. I can sell them like 
hot cakes. All I have to do is to 
raise a box, as you can see in the 
picture. I have some pink paper 
around the box to lift them out. I 
have also paper in the bottom with 
strips to raise them up from the 
bottom, like your shipping-case. 
The holes in the ends are glassed. 
Where we raised corn and pota- 
toes it was washed away in the 
freshet last spring. The water 
came into the bee-yard, and we 
had to raise the bees up out of the 
water; but there is not so much 
loss but that there is some gain. 
The water filled in above, and 
washed out below, so it left a fall 
of 3 ft. or over, so I put ina water- 
wheel and turn out the molding 
and hole by waterpower. The 
wheel is 100 ft. or over from the 
bee-house. I run the power to the 
lathe with a wire clothes-line. 

It is no trouble to self nice honey 
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put up in these boxes. ‘You éati'see Ilook 
rough and ready to sell honey, and tell 
them all about it. I sold these five pack- 
ages at one place, and five more to the next 
house, all New Yorkers. 

Griffin Corners, N. Y., July 31. 


[Mr. Benjamin Franklin is a bee-keeper 
whom I met, or, rather, did zo¢ meet, on 
my first bicycle-tour through New York in 
1890. I had just bought one of the latest 
safety bicycles, then just out, and was mak- 
ing a tour on the wheel—quite a novelty 
then—through the hill country of the Em- 
pire State. While cycling on one of those 
days I heard how one bicyclist had been 
robbed along the way, and I had been 
warned to look out in going over a certain 
route, and I did. Along one of the lonely 
roads a man hailed me to stop; but remem- 
bering what I had heard I put on all the 
steam I had. The supposed robber chased 
after me; but I turned a deaf ear, and ped- 
dled with all my might to gain the top of 
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the hill ahead of me. Having arrived at 
the top of it, nearly tired out, I placed my 
feet on the coasters and let the wheel go as 
fast as it would down one of those York 
State hills. Up to that time I had never 
ridden so fast in all my life. I nearly ran 
into various objects down the hill. Suffice 
it to say, I landed safely, feeling sure that 
I had left my pursuer miles behind, and I 
had. <A week or so afterward, when I ar- 
rived home, I received a letter from Mr. 
Franklin, stating that he had seen me, 
mentioning the very road where he had hail- 
ed me, and saying that, instead of stopping, 
and being neighborly, I just ran away from 
him. He had read in GLEANINGS of my 
proposed tour; and when he saw a chap go 
along on a bicycle, that tallied exactly with 
a description of me, he concluded at once 
who I was. 

So much for an introduction. I have long 
since made my apology to Mr. Franklin, 
and I now wish to introduce him to our 
readers as a bee-keeper whom I have kept 
track of more or less ever since. He is up 
to date, because he uses the plain tall sec- 
tion. His package is neat and pretty, and, 
I should judge, inexpensive. No wonder it 
‘“sells like hot cakes.’’—Ep. | 

















UNITING BEES FOR WINTERING. 


‘*Good evening, Doolittle. As the even- 
ings are getting quite long now I came over 
to have a little talk with you about uniting 
bees, so as not to bother you during the day, 
as I know you are very busy getting your 
honey ready for market.”’ 

‘*For what reason do you wish to unite 
your bees, neighbor Smith ?’’ 

‘*T have several weak colonies and young 
after-swarms which I thought would, by 
placing two or more of them together, make 
a less number strong enough for winter; 
and I believe that such strong colonies can 
stand the winter, while the weak ones, if 
left to themselves, would most likely perish. 
Am I right in this matter ?”’ 

‘*T think you are; and if more of our bee- 
keepers so understood things we should hear 
of less loss of colonies in the spring than 
we do now. The novice is quite apt to think 
that, the greater the number of colonies he 
goes into winter with, the greater number 
he will be apt to have the next May; buta 
careful looking into things shows that such 
reasoning is, in nearly every case, falla- 
cious. Twoor more small colonies placed 
in one hive, with the right amount of stores, 
stand quite a good chance of coming out in 
the spring one good working colony; while, 
if left separate, the chances are that empty 
hives and combs will be all that will remain 
of the two or three the next May.”’ 
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““That is my mind exactly. But you have 
not told me how to unite my bees.”’ 

‘*Well, I will tell you of a plan I have 
used successfully for a score or more of 
years. The first thing to do is to place an 
empty hive where you wish a colony to 
stand; and if you can allow that to be 
where the stronger of the weak colonies is 
now standing, so much the better, as in this 
case the bees from this one will not have 
any desire to go to any other place, as this 
is where they have marked their old home.’’ 

‘“But how can I set an empty hive there 
when the stand is already occupied ?”’ 

**If you do this work as you should, on 
some day when the bees are not flying, and 
yet when it is not cold enough to chill bees 
generally, say on some cloudy day, or near 
sundown, when the mercury stands at from 
50° to 55°, you will have notrouble in set- 
ting this stronger colony to one side of its 
stand, and taking your time in arranging 
the empty hive thereon.”’ 

““Yes, I see now. But go on.’’ 

‘*‘ Having the empty hive arranged, go to 
the several hives having the colonies which 
are to be united, to form one colony, and 
blow quite a volume of smoke in at the en- 
trance of the hive, at the same time pound- 
ing with the doubled-up hand, or with a 
stick, on top of the hive.’’ 

‘*What do you pound on the hive for ?’’ 

‘*This pounding on the hive causes the 
bees to fill themselves with honey, upon 
which filling depends the successful uniting 
of bees.’’ 

**How long should I pound ?’’ 

“*T pound on them for about a minute; 
sometimes two, if it has been cool for some 
time before, so the bees are quite compactly 
clustered, as in this case it takes them some 
time to cluster and fill themselves.’’ 

**Do you keep on smoking all the time you 
are pounding the hive?’’ 

‘*I smoke only enough to keep the bees 
from coming out after the first few volumin- 
ous puffs. As soon as you are through with 
the last one, take a wheelbarrow and wheel 
the hives to where you wish your united col- 
ony to stand, which wheeling helps, by its 
jarring, to augment the fear of the bees, 
thus causing them more effectually to fill 
themselves with honey. After thus wheel- 
ing them together, do not delay in opening 
the hives, else the bees may disgorge their 
load of honey back into the cells again.”’ 

‘* Would not an assistant be good at this 
time ?’’ 

**One would do no harm: but I generally 
do this work alone. Having all near to- 
gether by the hive they are to go in, open 
the hives, and take a frame of comb and 
bees from one hive and place in the empty 
one; then take a frame from the next hive, 
placing it beside the first, and so keep on 
alternating the frames from the different 
hives till the empty hive is filled. In doing 


this, select such combs as you desire, either 
for brood, honey, all worker comb, etc., 
thus putting the united colony on the best 
combs. 


Having the hive filled with comb, 
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close it, when you will next take a frame 
from the first hive opened, and shake the 
bees off from it down in front of the en- 
trance, holding close down so the bees are 
in or as near the entrance when leaving the 
combs as possible.”’ 

‘*Why this close holding and shaking ?’’ 

‘*So the bees will take wing as little as 
possible, and so that none need fall so far 
from the hive but that they can readily 
run in with the majority. Having them off 
the first frame, next shake the bees off from 
a frame to the next hive, and so on, alter- 
nating in the shaking the same as in filling 
the hive, thus mixing the bees from the sev- 
eral hives all up.’’ 

‘*Why do you wish them mixed up? ’’ 

‘*The mixing of the bees takes the dispo- 
sition to fight and kill one another all out 
of them when filled with honey as above; 
for when each bee touches another it isa 
stranger, so that the individuality of each 
colony is lost, and the combined two, three, 
or four colonies unite within two or three 
hours to make one individual colony again, 
which will protect itself from all intruders, 
the same as the separate colonies did be- 
fore.’’ 

**Is that all there is of it?’’ 

‘*Not quite. As soon as the bees are all 
shaken off their combs, gently blow a little 
smoke on the outside bees to make them all 
enter the hive, should any be slow in doing 
so; and as soon as all are in the hive, place 
a board about half as wide as the hive 
against it, standing the bottom out a piece 
from the entrance so it stands slanting up 
over it.’’ 

‘*What do you do that for ?’”’ 

‘‘This is done so that the next time the 
bees fly they will bump against it, as it 
were, this causing them to know that it is 
a new location they occupy, when they will 
mark the place the same as a new swarm 
does, after which they will adhere to it in- 
stead of going back to the old location they 
used to occupy before uniting. And tohelp 
in this matter further, it is always best to 
remove every thing from the old stands so 
that nothing home-like remains to entice 
them back.’’ 

‘*What about the queens? 
them all together ?’’ 

‘‘TIf there is a choice of queens in any of 
the colonies to be united, hunt out and kill 
or dispose of the poorer ones, so that the 
best may be preserved. This hunting-out 
of the queens is better done some day be- 
fore the uniting, for in the smoking and 
pounding process the queens will not be 
where they are readily found when uniting. 
If there is no choice in queens, and the ex- 
tra queens are of no value, the bees will at- 
tend to the matter, killing all but one of 
them.’’ 


Do you put 


[This is good sound orthodox teaching, 
according to our practice in our apiaries, 
especially that part recommending the 
mixing of the bees to prevent their return- 
ing to their old stand.—Eb. | 
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CELLAR WITH AN 
ENTRANCE. 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Carter.’’ 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Patterson.”’ 

Mr. P.—I came in to inquire about my 
bees. What makes them crawl all over the 
cellar-bottom, and die?’’ 

Mr. C.—Well, as nearly as I have made 
up my mind it is because they have been 
shut up so long, and have got so full that 
they must get outside of the hive a short 
time ; and, as they go one in a place, they 
get lost, and die. 

Mr. P.—Why do you think they get lost? 

Mr. C.—In 1898 you know we had a very 
long winter. 

Mao UP. I remember that well, for 
my bees all died that winter. 

Mr. C.—Well, I lost half of my bees that 
winter, and the other half came through in 
fine order. 

Mr. P.—Wh 
wintering ? 

Mr. C.—I had a %-inch hole in the front 
of half of my hives, and the other half did 
not have any hole in, and the colonies that 
had holes in their hives all lived; and in 
the hives that did not have a hole in the 
front, the bees all died. 

Mr. P.—Did you let the hives stand on 
the bottom-boards ? 

Mr. C.—No; I raised them all up and 
put a block one inch thick under all of the 
hives I had. 

Mr. P.—What did that hole have to do 
with it? 

Mr. C.—The bees came out of those holes 
and daubed the fronts of the hives nearly 
all over, and they would crawl back into 
the hive again. 

Mr. P.—About how many bees were there 
out at a time around those holes? 

Mr. C.—There would be, near spring, a 
bunch from the size of a dollar tothe size of 
your hand, and they would keep buzzing all 
the time, and they did not get lost and die, 
but they lived and went back into the hives. 
In the summer I keep those holes closed up, 
and in winter I keep them open. 

Eagle Grove, Ia. C. K. CARTER. 

[I can scarcely believe that the presence 
of a 34-inch hole a little way above the en- 
trance would make all the difference be- 
tween successful and unsuccessful winter- 
ing. There must have been something 
wrong in the food or cellar, to have caused 
the bees to soil up the fronts of their hives 
so with dysentery. It is a general practice 
in wintering, either to set the hives up on 
blocks above the bottom-board, or, better 
still, take the bottom-board off entirely, and 
place the hives in rows about 4 inches apart. 
The next row of hives is set on top of the 
lower row, over the spaces between the hives 
below.—Ep. ] 
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NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


OBsECT:—To promote and protect the interests of its mem 
bers; to prevent the adulteration of honey. 

OrFicers:—E R. Root, President, Medina, O.; R. O. Aikin 
Vice-president, Loveland, Col.; Dr. A. B. Mason, Secre- 
tary, 3512 Monroe S8t.. Sta. B, Toledo, O.; Eugene Secor, 
General Manager, Forest City, Iowa. 

Boarp oF DrrectTors:—E. Whitcomb, Friend, Neb.; W. Z 
Hutchinson, Flint, Mich.; A. I. Root, Medina, O.; E. T. 
Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo.; P. H. Elwood, Starkville, N. Y.; 
E. R. Root, Medina, O.; T.G. Newman, San _ Francisco, 
Cal.; G. M: Doolittle, Borodino, N. Y.; W. F. Marks, Cha- 

inville, N. Y.; J. M. Hambaugh, Escondido, Cal.; O. P. 
adant, Hamilton, Ill.; C. C. Miller, Marengo, Il]. 

FrEs:—Annual evens $1.00. ‘Remittances muy be 

sent here or to General Manager as above. 








RAMBLER GOING TO CUBA. 


Yrs, we have made arrangements with 
J. H. Martin, the Rambler, to go to the 
Pearl of the Antilles. He is going with 
camera, bicycle, and that characteristic 
umbrella and stovepipe hat. While he is 
making the trip on his own account, he is 
also going with the view of studying the 
conditions in Cuba, and writing them up in 
his inimitable way for GLEANINGS. His 


notes of travel are always interesting; and 
after having gone over some of the territory 
in California through which he had preced- 
ed me, I find that he tells the exact truth. 
We may, therefore, expect a very interest- 
ing and valuable series from his pen, and 
by this time I doubt not he is on the way. 


Mr. Murray, our artist, will prepare the il- 
lustrations as before. 


A TRIP TO THE WEST INDIES. 

THE bee-keeping industry in these islands 
has taken such a start in the past few years 
that GLEANINGS now has many subscribers 
there. To study the existing conditions, 
and learn more regarding the requirements 
of bee-keepers in those islands, Mr. A. L. 
Boyden, Secretary of The A. I. Root Co., 
will shortly make a trip to the British West 
Indies, British Guiana, Trinidad, return- 
ing via Jamaica and Cuba. As our friends 
in these places may wish to communicate 
with him we outline his trip as nearly as it 
can be determined at this writing. 


Bridgetown, Barbados, Nov. 5. 
Georgetown, British Guiana, Nov. 13. 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, Nov. 16. 
Kingston, Jamaica, Nov. 29. 
Santiago, Cuba, Dec. 5. 

Manzanillo, Cuba, Dec. 7. 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, Dec. 9. 

Havana, Cuba, Dec. 14. 


These dates are only approximate, espe- 
cially for Cuban points. Letters may be 
addressed to Mr. A. L. Boyden at any of 
the places; and if marked ‘‘General Deliv- 
ery’’ they will reach him, without doubt. 
He expects to visit as many bee-keepers at 
each place as time will permit ; therefore 
many of our subscribers will likely receive 
acall from him. To save time, as soon as 


Oct. 15 


he reaches each port he will probably ar- 
range a little trip to various points, and 
would, therefore, like to have parties writ- 
ing him give explicit directions for reaching 
their homes or apiaries. No letters can 
reach Medina from any of these points be- 
fore he starts, and should, therefore, be ad- 
dressed to Bridgetown, Barbados, or other 
points named above. 


HOME OF THE HONEY-BEES GROWING AGAIN. 


OwING to the fact that the Home of the 
Honey-bees is being enlarged, and that we 
are ‘‘all torn up,’’ it was not possible for 
me to continue my series of travels, finish- 
ing up my write-up of that bee-keepers’ 
paradise, for this issue. As already hinted 
at, the Root establishment is being enlarg- 
ed as well as improved in many ways; and 
while these changes are in progress it has 
taken the time of all of us, to a very great 
extent, to look after things. 

Among the improvements is a new foun- 
dation-factory that is almost fire-proof. It 
is designed especially for making Weed 
process foundation. Removing this depart- 
ment from the basement of the main build- 
ing gives us additional room to use for other 
purposes. The wood-working building is 
also being enlarged, and a new roof has 
been put on the boiler-house, giving us at 
the same time a drying-room. Besides the 
increased capacity of buildings, we are 
also putting in several thousand dollars’ 
worth of new and perfected machinery. 
Among these is a new cylinder press to help 
out the regular GLEANINGS press that has 
been compelled to run almost night and day 
to keep up with the work. 





BEET VERSUS CANE SUGAR IN SOME OF THE 
FRUIT-CANNERIES OF CALIFORNIA. 

I HAVE received a letter from Mr. Thomas 
Wm. Cowan (now sojourning in California), 
editor of the British Bee Journal, and who, 
through the columns of that paper, has rec- 
ommended cane in preference to beet sugar 
for the feeding of bees. In a letter just re- 
ceived, he writes: 

Dear Mr. Root :—\ have just been staying at a fruit- 
cannery in the Santa Cruz Mountains, whe'e they u-e 
nothing but guaranteed cane sugar for canning pur- 
poses, and their experience with beet sugar is very 
similar to oursin England It may be that the humid 
climate may have something to do with it; but it is 
quite certain that beet sugar is bad, not only for bees 
but also for preserving fruits in England. I suppose 
in the laboratory it is po-sible to get perfectly pure 
cane sugar from beets so that. chemically, it would be 
identical with that obtained from sugarcane but in 
practice it is found that there are certain potash salts 
in sugar from beet whi h do not occur-in those from 
sugarcane. Leather and beefsteak have chemically 
the same composition, but there is a d:fference be- 
tween them. THOS. WM. Cowan. 

Pacific Grove, Cal , Sept. 28. 

It may be possible, as Mr. Cowan sug- 
gests, that the humid climate of England 
may have something to do with the matter. 
If it is not too much trouble I should like 
to have him give me the address of the can- 
nery to which he refers—not that I in the 
least question his word, but because I 
shou'd like to ret a detailed statement from 
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them, explaining why their experience with 
beet sugar has not been satisfactory. 


SNAPSHOTS FROM THE 
TION. 
As I have already explained in our for- 
mer issue, this was a very enjoyable and 
profitable meeting; and, unlike any pre- 
vious convention, there were no essays—no 
papers of any kind. It was just simply 
live discussion, offhand, by plain practical 
men who came on purpose to give to and 
take from their fellow-craftsmen. The gen- 
eral subject matter had for its foundation 
the question-box, and the questions them- 
selves had been carefully prepared by sev- 
eral prominent bee-keepers, all duplicates 
being stricken out. Then the members of 
the convention were invited to send in ques- 
tions; and so, taking it all in all, we had 
plenty of live material from which to draw. 
As I was occupied with the duties of the 
chair, and as I was called out at two of the 
sessions on committee work, I was not in a 
position to take notes; but after the conven- 
tion was all over I asked my brother Huber, 
now 18 years old, and who has all at once 
got the bee-fever, to give me some points 
from memory. 
‘“*Oh!’’ said he; ‘‘ why didn’t you tell me 
that before, so I might have taken notes ?’’ 
But I told him he might write down as 
much as he could remember of the impor- 
tant points brought out, and this he has 
done, notwithstanding he was pressed for 
time, as he had already entered on his col- 
lege work for the year. 


HUBER’S REPORT. 

In discussing foul brood it was considered unneces- 
sary to disinfect the hive-bodies, It was, however, 
shown later, that, if any honey should be spilled ona 
foul-broody hive, the disease would be almost sure to 
break out in the colony whose bees took this spilled 
honey; therefore it seemed that it was far safer to 
disinfect the bodies. A cheap and effective way was 
spoken of. Light some coal-oil-soaked rags which 
have been wound around a stick; place the body 
around the flame, and, by revolving it with the hands, 
every pa'ticle of wood can be thoroughly scorched. 
But Inspector McEvoy. of Canada, insisted that when 
the hives were not daubed with honey it was not nec- 
essary to disinfect them. 

‘Carbon bisulphide,’ the new moth destroyer, was 
thought to be much better than sulphur for getting 
rid of bee-moths f om old combs hives, supers, etc. 
Instances were given where a strong and continued 
application of sulphur utterly failed to kill the big 
worms and the eggs. A subsequent treatment with 
bi:ulphide had killed every thing absolutely It was 
shown that, inasmuch as the fumes of the drug are 
heavier that common air, the v ssel containing the 
liquid should be put above the combs, not below; that 
it was safer, owing to its explosive character, to put 
the combs to be treated in a large ¢ight box or, better, 
a tight cupboard suitably constructed outdoors, and 
then use a sufficient quan'ity to do the work thor- 
oughly. S»me of those who had not obtained satis- 
factory results had, no doubt, put the bisulphide un- 
der the combs. or had used too little of it 

A majority of bee-keepers agreed that honey was 
slight'y darkened when taken from old black combs, 
as compared to that taken from new white combs 
from the same colony and in the same season. 

On the question, ‘‘Are long tongued bees better 
honey-gatherers than bees of the ordinary length of 
tongue?” every speaker who had had experience 
seemed to feel that thev were. It was suggested, 
though. that there was the danger of breeding for 
long tongues regardless of any other good qualities. 

Most of the speakers favored full sheets of founda- 
tion in body and super, even for a new swarm. 


BUFFALO CONVEN- 
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MANHATTAN 


A large number of remedies were given for casesof 
It was shown that,/“to grin anda’ 
bear it’? wou'd not do for some cases, espetially:chil- (+ 


severe stinging. 


dren; as, a remedy that would cure one,.may 
answer for another; so a doctor was a good thing to 
have when serious. Among the remedies suggested 
was an outward application of ccal oil, or kerosene. 

In-breeding was thought to be unsafe for a begin- 
ner; but Prof Benton said that very good results 
could be obtained, and that it was perfectly safe to do 
so if care be taken. 

There was some argument as to whether or not a 
queen is injured by confinement in the mails. Prof. 
Benton said no; others said yes. It ended up with, 
“That pr bably a queen will not have been injured 
by the confinement if she can get through alive. 

Niver’s plan for selling extracted honey was, to go 
from house to house, giving a sample, explaining 
how the bees make the honey, wax, etc., showing 
them a sample of foundation, and of comb. His cus- 
tomers furnished their own fruit-jars, pails, pans, 
etc., for the h ney he invariably sold from his big can 
in a push-cart at the door. Some objected to this on 
the ground that a busy bee-keeper has no time to go 
from house to house posting people on the habits of 
the bees. However that might be, Mr. Niver said, 
after he has once explained in this way he doesn't 
have to do so again, and has an easy time selling 
again at each trip to the same house. Some people, 
he added, would astonished at the way supposedly 
intelligent pec ple talk about bees. Show them some 
things: prove to them that comb honey can't be man- 
ufactured; prove to them that your extracted honey 
was not adulterated. 


The editor of the American Bee Journal 
employed a stenographer at his own ex- 
pense. There will be a verbatim report in 
the columns of our cotemporary; and those 
of our readers who would like to get the 
full discussion, involving all the good 
points, the flings and the digs, and the 
good-natured banter, are referred to the 
American Bee Journal, a most excellent 
weekly bee-paper, by the way, and one 
that GLEANINGS cheerfully recommends to 
all—that is, providing you can afford to 
take another bee-journal. 





PRICE ON HONEY, AGAIN. 


SINCE our editorial in October 1st GLEAN- 
INGS, having the heading, ‘‘ An Unmitigat- 
ed Shame,’’ we have received two letters— 
one from R. A. Burnett & Co., of Chicago, 
one of the most reliable commission houses 
in the United States, and another from C. 
H. Clayton, of Lang, California, producers’ 
agent for the Bee-keepers’ Exchange of Cal- 
ifornia. The first-named writes as follows: 


Mr Root :—We area little bit surprised to get a cir- 
cular letter from you of date yesterday, with another 
enclosure entitled ‘‘An Unmitigated Shame; more 
Monstrous Tales about the Prices on Honey.” There 
is nothing nowadays better understood than that the 
newspaper reports, especially those made up from the 
clippings of other newspapers, are very unreliable; 
but judging from the information in our possession, 
the reports that are sent to you by those whom you 
are having investigate do not agree with those in our 
possession, which we have reason to believe are ob- 
tained from sources just as reliable. There have been 
some very large yields per colony in different parts 
of the country this season, while very close to those fa- 
vored locations there have been some unusually light 
yields; but in nearly all locations there has beena 
surplus over and above that required for the use of 
the bees until another season. It is likely that South- 
ern Wisconsin and Northern Illinois came as close to 
a failure as any one section, but up to this writing 
none of our correspondents claim that thev will need 
to feed the bees, sothat they may have sufficient win- 
ter stores. 

The Eastern States have produced more honey than 
at any one time during the past five years This cuts 
out the demand that has been coming from that sec- 
tion for the Western honey. There has been this sea- 
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son a greater tendency on the part of producers to 
hold their honey than is usually the case. We think 
this is in part caused by the fact that, during the hon- 
ey-flow, it came in very rapidly ; but as the flow was 
shorter than usual, this gave the impression to those 
having a surplus that they were about the only ones 
who had secured any thing inthe way of surplus. As 
much of this was gathered in the early part of the 
clover season, and stopped suddenly, and in a geod 
many placcs, they had no more honey until the asters 
begin to bloom. Inasmuch as this has been a favora- 
ble season for them, a great deal of late honey is be- 
ing gathered and has been gathered, so that the early- 
gathered honey can be marketed, and is beginning to 
come forward more freely, now that winter stores are 
no longer a question. 

The cry that has gone out of a large crop through 
the newspapers, to our minds, is a great advantage to 
the hone y-producer, inasmuch as it gives the general 
public an idea that honey is plentiful, good, and 
cheap. This will make them feel inclined to buy it; 
thus the consumption of honey will be — largely 
increased, and it is the one thing that will sustain 
prong prices, and makeit possible for the crop of 

901 to be consumed before another one is ready. 
Very truly yours, 
; R. A. BURNETT & Co. 

Chicago, I1l., Sept. 26. 

Our experience regarding offers on honey 
does not coincide with that of the Burnett 
Co. It is true there has been more honey 
produced in the East this year, but that is 
mainly extracted. On this point there is 
and has been no diversity of opinion. In- 
deed, I have already stated in the several 
reports that I have put forth in these col- 
umns that the crop of honey in the East 
was larger than for several years back, but 
only in extracted. The amount of comb, 
for some reason or other, seems to be very 
light. Last year we were able to get a fair 


supply, but this year we are not even able 


to supply our trade, although we can get 
all the extracted we need. In discussing 
the honey crop, don’t let us get confused on 
these points. 

Of course, it is understood by all of us 
that accounts in newspapers are not to be 
taken in any degree as authority; but the 
dear public, the consumers, are thé ones 
that are misled. Some unscrupulous buy- 
ers who are not misled, seeing the opportu- 
nity to depress the market, make all the 
handle of it they can. 

But I can not see the force of the state- 
ment that the report of a large crop of hon- 
ey ‘‘is an advantage to the honey-produc- 
er,’’ if it is untrue. It is the buyers, or 
middlemen, when these accounts are being 
floated, who depress the market. It is not 
the consumers, in my judgment. But the 
main thing that I was striking at was these 
exaggerated reports carrying the impres- 
sion that 2000 or even 500 cars of honey had 
been produced in California. It is such 
statements that keep the extracted-honey 
market in a state of uncertainty. 

The other letter to which I referred is one 
from C. H. Clayton, as above stated. Con- 
cerning the recent editorials in our columns, 
he says: 

Mr. Root :—I note several editorials in recent issues 
of GLEANINGS regarding prices on California honey. 
I am a producer as well as a buyer and shipper of hon- 
ey, and the present low prices are to be deplored. We 
are all wholesalers, compelled to be such from our lo- 
cation, and at the mercy of the Eastern buyer, who 


has other sources than ours from which to draw his 
stock. At no time this season has it been easy for us 
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to find buyers, even at present prices. When New 
York and Chicago will pay but 5 to 6 cents delivered, 
we can expect but 3% to 4% cents for honey here, the 
freight beiug about a cent per pound from our termi- 
nals to points named 

I do not care to enter into an argument as to wheth- 
er buyers have overestimated or whether producers 
have underestimated the crop. It is quite likely that 
a few of both buyers and producers are not on the 
best of terms with thetruth. I fail to see, however, 
where either buyer or seller can possibly benefit by 
misrepresentation. 

I have found, after years of experience, that the so- 
called ‘‘estimates’’ of producers and others scattered 
over the country are not to be relied upon. This year 
I base my knowledge of the amount of extracted hon- 
peor gee upon the number of cases and cans made 
and sold, which I think isa safe criterion, since it is 
not likely producers are buying and storing them for 
use another year. So far as my experience in the 
sale of them went this season, and I sold several thou- 
sand, they bought only when and what they needed 
from time totime. About thetime Ernest Root was 
on the coast I hadacustomer for thirty cases. He 
said he thought he would not need to exceed sixt 
at the most, and would buy in small lots as needed. 
Well, that man has 500 cases—30 tons—of honey. The 
others bought just as carefully, though they did not 
all have the phenomenal yield that this man had. 

In your editoriai of Sept. 15 you name Ventura as 
‘‘one of the best if not he best,’’ and credit the county 
with 245tons. I think I could name four producers in 
that county whose aggregate production would reach 
almost that figure. There are more than 75 in the 
county who produce for market, and whose produc- 
tion is from one totwenty or more tonseach. I have 
samples of honey in my office, from producers in 
Orange County (the smallest county ogi poe! On 
representing about 250 tons yet unsold, and which I 
have personally examined (the /oms as well as the 
samples). 

I have sampled only part of the honey over there, 
and I know there has been considerable honey ship- 
ped from the county. The counties probably range 
in production this year in the following order: Los 
Angeles, Orange, Riverside, Ventura, Santa Barbara, 
San Diego,and San Bernardino. There have been 
about 100 carloads shipped to date from these counties, 
and no one will claim that more than one third of the 
crop has been shipped, if, indeed, there has been as 
much as one third. 

It is quite true that the loss of bees during the three 
dry years was enormous, but that loss has been large- 
ly repaired, and the bees are differently distributed. 
Old producers who have dropped out have been re- 
placed by new onesin new localities, as I have learned 
in my travels during the season. 

I have not advised selling at present prices, neither 
have I advised holding, except in one instance, for 
higher prices. I have un:formly given what informa- 
tion I had that was reliable as to production, and left 
the matter tothe judgment of the producer. Know- 
ing what I positively do as to the amount produced, I 
hesitate to advise holding for higher prices, and with 
that same knowledge in mind I do not advise a whole- 
sale rush to sell. The market will absorb the honey 
only about so fast,and a rush would be disastrous. 
The market is extremely tender. A half-dozen cars 
thrown at once into either New York or Chicago will 
apparently glut the market, and prices at once go off 
% to 4% cent which represents the difference between 
a moderate profit and an absolute loss on the honey. 

Lang, Cal., Sept 2 Cc. H. CLAYTON. 


You say that ‘‘no time this season has it 
been easy for us to find buyers.’’ It seems 
to me the reason is perfectly plain. The 
exaggerated reports that are and have been 
going forth from time to time, of the big- 
ness of the California crop, has a decided 
tendency to unsettle the market and to make 
the buyers hold off. The Root Company, 
as well as a number of others whom we 
know, hardly dared to make an offering 
earlier in the season on a car of honey un- 
til we knew the facts. No one of us would 
risk the chance of a high offer with a pos- 
sibility of that offer being far above the 
market later on, providing the crop should 
prove to be as large as has been stated. 
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The fact is, I don’t blame the buyers for 
being conservative and trying to get it at 
3% to 4% cents, so long as these monstrous 
lies keep on traveling. Until their falsity 
can be proven, they will make an offer that 
will be safe from /fheir standpoint, some- 
where about 3% cents. 

You say that you base your knowledge of 
‘*the amount of extracted honey produced 
upon the number of cases and cans made 
and sold,’’ and that you think this ‘‘isa 
safe criterion.’’ An ‘‘estimate’’ on such a 
basis would be very unreliable, this year 
especially. I talked with many bee-keep- 
ers from Southern California, and during 
the early spring it was expected that the 
crop would be a large one, and the majority 
of the producers laid in a stock of cans 
when the prices were low, so as to be sure 
to have enough. They therefore bought 
heavily, expecting a big crop, but the big 
crop did not come to some of them; at least, 
it did not reach up to their expectations. 
One bee-man whom I visited had quite a 
stock of cans on hand, which he said he 
would not be able to fill this season. It is 
possibly true that some bought less than 
they thought they would require; but where 
there was one such instance as that, there 
would be dozens of others who had overes- 
timated, and who will, as a natural result, 
carry cans over for next season. 

If one were to ‘‘estimate’’ the amount of 
comb honey produced by the number of sec- 
tions sold in a locality in one season, he 
would run wide of the mark, for the reason 


that, as a rule, thousands of sections are 
carried over unused, and this is true of cans. 

We have had a number of men in the field 
who have been looking this matter up very 
carefully—men who are buyers as well as 
producers, and I have their reports in our 
office of the number of tons of honey in 


sight. Some of our men have made trips 
independently, and without the knowledge 
of the others, and their reports agree closely. 

You are entirely correct in saying the 
market is extremely tender, and is, there- 
fore, important that the exact truth and the 
real facts be presented. But you will agree 
with me that our eastern reports of 500 cars 
or 2000 cars is beyond all reason. Even 
300 cars is too many, far too many, if the 
information that has come to me is correct. 

Perhaps our estimate of the California 
output has been too conservative; but far 
more harm will be done by putting the fig- 
ures too high than toolow. Still, if I erred 
on the low side I stand ready to be correct- 
ed. But I will say this much: That within 
the last two days our reporters show that 
the amount of honey in the San Joaquin 
Valley will be somewhat greater than we 
reported or was reported to us, because 
there has been a late and unexpected spurt 
of honey; but so far as the southern coun- 
ties are concerned, I still feel that the 
amount has been exaggerated. 

I do not wish to take the view that our re- 
ports are correct, and that your estimate is 
all wrong; but what I do want most of all 
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is that the truth shall be set forth in a fair 
and impartial manner. 

Editor York, of the Amer. Bee Journal, 
has had considerable opportunity to note 
the rise and fall of the honey markets. 
Concerning what I have already said in re- 
gard to the exaggerations of the honey crop 
in California and elsewhere throughout the 
United States he makes this comment in the 
last issue of his paper: 


Like Messrs. Burnett & Co., we hesitate to advise 
those of our readers who have honey to sell what to 
do about marketing it. And yet we think we are safe 
in saying that, whenever you can get as good prices 
as those of last year, it would be well to accept them 
very promptly. 

Having said that, we may also venture the opinion 
that, before honey is higher in price again, it will like- 
ly go lower than the prices quoted now. This we be- 
lieve because of the feeling that more honey is being 
held back by bee-keepers this season than in many a 
year before. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that there seems to be 
no reliable way in which to get at the exact amount of 
honey produced. Were that a possibility, the matter 
of prices could the more easily be controlled. 





THE JOINT SESSION OF THE AMERICAN PO- 
MOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND THE NATION- 
AL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION AT 
BUFFALO, N. Y., SEPTEMBER 12. 


THIs great meeting was a success in every 
way. Just before the opening of the session, 
the bee and fruit men fraternized in a way 
that would indicate that there never had 
been any trouble, and never could be, 
among the intelligent classes of both indus- 
tries; and the subsequent discussion bore 
ample evidence of this. The bee-men were 
entertained most royally, for, indeed, we 
were the guests of the pomologists. Presi- 
dent Watrous called the meeting to order, 
and then invited the executive officers of 
our Association to take seats up in front. 

The first regular address to which we 
listened was one from Prof. J. M. Fletcher, 
of Ottawa, Canada, on the subject of ‘‘ Bees 
as Fertilizers of Flowers.’’ Prof. F. is 
always an interesting speaker, and he 
gave us a treat. By means of various 
charts he showed how nature had appar- 
ently designed that some sort of strong 
insect like the bee should scatter the pollen 
from one flower to another; how she had 
even gone so far in some instances as to put 
up certain obstructions, absolutely compel- 
ling the bee fairly to wallow in the pollen, 
dusting itself from tongue to sting before it 
could escape. He further gave it as his 
opinion that the interests of the bee and 
fruit men go hand in hand; that certain 
kinds of fruit could not mature properly 
without the work of the bees. 

We next listened to an interesting address 
by Prof. S. A. Beach, of the Geneva Exper- 
iment Station, Geneva, N. Y., on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Spraying Fruit-trees When They 
are in Bloom.’’ I have already placed be- 
fore our readers the main portions of a 
similar address that he made about a year 
ago. I will just briefly state that, after a 
long series of experiments conducted by 
him, at Geneva, and by his colleague, at 
Cornell University, the conclusion was 
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reached that the spraying of fruit-trees 
while in bloom, in some cases not only did 
no good, but was a positive injury in others, 
because the poisonous fluids destroy or in- 
jure the delicate parts of some flowers as 
well as the pollen of others. There was no 
question, he thought, but that the spraying- 
liquids do kill bees in large numbers when 
these mixtures are administered at the 
wrong time; that so many were killed that 
the bee-keepers in several States secured 
the passage of laws forbidding spraying 
while in bloom. Since then a large number 
of experiments, at the request of the fruit- 
men, have been conducted, each showing 
that, aside from the damage done to the 
bee-keeper, the former could not afford, if 
they would consult their own interests, to 
spray at such times, even if the little bee 
were taken out of the account. 

We next listened to Prof. M. B. Waite, 
Assistant Chief of Vegetable Physiology 
and Pathology of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Prof. Waite 
issued a bulletin in 1895, detailing a series 
of experiments that showed, or seemed to 
show, at least, that the bee plays a very 
important part in the dissemination of 
pear-blight from tree totree. Prof. N. B. 
Pierce, Pathologist of the Pacific Coast 
Laboratory, and Mr. N. W. Motheral, Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner, of Hanford, Cal., 
together with Prof. Waite, referred to, 
it will be remembered, have placed the 
responsibility for the spread of the blight, 
or at least a part of it, in California, on 
the bees. 

Prof. Waite is a gentleman of pleasing 
appearance, and, so far as one could see, 
as we listened to his interesting address, 
he is one who endeavors to be perfectly 
fair, and consistent with truth. While he 
stated before this joint meeting that. the 
bees could and do spread the pear-blight, 
he did not wish to be understood as urging 
that they were the only means for its dis- 
semination. He admitted that there are 
other insects and wild bees in sufficient 
numbers, possibly, to scatter the pear- 
blight, so that, if all the bees that are in 
the control of man should be removed from 
an infected region, it might not bring any 
improved condition. He further believed, 
from a long series of experiments that he 
had conducted, despite the fact that bees 
could spread pear-blight, they were very 
necessary to the fruit-man, and that he has 
himself, in his own pear-orchard, kept a 
few bees, not for the honey, nor because he 
was directly interested in the bee-business, 
but because he desired them for a purpose, 
and that purpose was to fertilize the bloom 
of his trees. Such a statement, coming 
from a man occupying the position he does, 
puts him in the attitude of one who recog- 
nizes the value of the bee, and who, so far 
from condemning them, feels that they are 
necessary to the fruit-men in spite of the 
damage that they may do. 

The last address of the evening was one 
from Mr. H. W. Collingwood, editor of the 
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Rural New-Yorker, on the subject of ‘‘ The 
Pomologist and the Fruit-grower.’’ This 
was delivered in a clear, strong voice, and 
at numerous times his pungent and salient 
hits brought down the house with rounds of 
applause from both the bee and fruit men. 
He very kindly tendered me a copy of the 
address, and I take pleasure in presenting 
it to our readers. It is well worth reading 
carefully clear through. 


I am not a bee-keeper, although I help keep my 
neighbors’ bees I don’t pretend to be a pomologist. 
I’m a plain fruit grower, far eno gh along to realize 
that, with all his proud dominion over the lower 
forces of nature, man can not produce the finest and 
most prrfect fruits without the help of his friend the 
bee. That, I believe, will be the conclusion of every 
truit grower who will really study the question. 

The relation between the fruit-grower and the bee 
itself are phy-ical, mental, and moral Interfere with 
a bees’ notion of duty and 1ight,and he at once 
administers a st ‘nging rebuke to those faint-hearted 
humans who permit others to interf re with their 
homes and privileges. Perhaps some of you have 
heard of the young man who said he called his sweet- 
heart ‘‘honey,”’ and in 24 hours she broke out in an 
attack of hives. 

The mental relations appear when a thoughtful 
man studies the w nderful life and habits of the bee, 
and the so.ial order that p:evails inside the hive. 
That man must admit that even the civilization that 
has been inspired by human wisdom falls short of 
this in some ess-ntials of justice and equity. The 
moral asprct appears when in the latter part of sum- 
mer, the bees swarm to your fruits, and you try to 
follow out the principles of the Golden Rule in your 
rela'ions with the bee-keeper. You learn then how 
much easier it is to be a bear than it is to forbear. 
One must learn to use the memory of services ren- 
dered as oil for the rusty machinery of pat ence 

There are two worthy citizens who upset he theo- 
ries of the scientific men—Jack Frost and Mr. Honey 
Bee. Ice and honey are two crops whi: h remove no 
fertility from the soil. A man might cut ice on his 
neighbor's pond for years, and make a fortnne by do- 
ing so, vet all his work would cut no ice 1n the great 
American game of robbing the soil. The pond will 
not be injured in the least. In like manner my neigh- 
bor’s bees may take a tcn of honey from my fruit- 
trees, and it may sell at a good price. yet my farm 
has not lost five cents’ worth of plant food. nor w uld 
I have heen a cent better off if the bees had not taken 
an ounce of the nectar, but had simply acted as drv 
nurses to my haby fruits without pay or reward. Both 
frost and bee bring unnumbered blessings to man, yet 
most of us will spend more time growling at some 
little injury which thev do as they pass on than we 
will in praise and thankfulness for all the henefits 
thev heap upon us_ I have known fruit growers ard 
pomologists who, when they find the bee sucking 
some cracked and worthless old fruit, to forget that 
the bee did more than thevin the making of there 
fruits, If they were in the bee’s place they woull 
prohably demand 75 p-r cent of the fines’ fruit in the 
orchard as payment for their labor. Such folks make 
me think of the housekeeper who found fault wi h 
the minister. The g:od man came into the house 
of sickness with a message of divine hope and 1 ve 
and faith. He cheered the hearts of all; and yet 
when he went away the housekeeper found fault with 
him because he forgot to wipe his feet on the door- 
mat, and tracked some mud upon her kitchen floor 
What a world this would be if we could learn to judge 
others, rot by their little weaknesses, but by their 
great acts of loving service! 

If one would look for the ideal relations between 
the f uit-grower and the bee-k: eper he woud find 
them inside the modern cucumter-house. The cucum- 
ber is *‘cool’’ wav down to the courtship ¢f its flowers. 
Matrimonial agen‘s are required, and formerly these 
were men who went about with soft brushes dusting 
the pollen upon these bashful flowers. It has heen 
found that bees will do this better than the men, and 
most cucumber houses now have their swarms of bees. 
Inside the glass house the grower has no desire to 
throw stones at the bee keeper, because they both 
wear the same clothes: and the man who can not get 
on harmoniously with himself has no business out of 
jail. I sav that, we 1 knowing that some of the darkest 
life tragedies in the world’s history have been caused 
by the evil side of a man’s nature obtaining mastery 
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for the moment over the good. In the orchard or 
fruit-farm the conditions are very different. Herea 
man may feed the bees which belong to somebody 
else, and he does not, like the cucumter-grower, see 
that the bees actually save him the wages of a work- 
man, which would be nearly as necessary without the 
bee. Most men do not, I think fully understand who 
the bee is and what he really does. Let us state his 
case fairly. I understand, of course, that common 
facts about the bee must be an old story to those who 
are here. The greatest value of sucha meeting is the 
fact that one may talk over your heads or through 
you to the thousands who will never join either soci- 
ety, end yet who will profit by your work. 


THE BEE AS A CITIZEN. 


Man has never tamed the bee as he has the horse or 
dog or cx. These animals have surrendered their 
freedom, and tamely submit to man’s dictation, 
changing even their shape and vital functions at his 
will. Turn them loose. and after a few hours of 
clumsy freedom they will come back and beg to be 
taken under shelier into slavery. Even man him- 
self loses the savage independence and love of liberty 
he knew when free as the hills, and at the behest of 
civilization puts his neck under the heel of those who 
are morally his inferior. Not so the bee. He has 
never surrendered the freedom that goes with wild 
things and wild life. Man coaxes and partly directs 
him, but he is still untamed, and still retains the cour- 
age and fearlessness which civil'zation takes from 
the heart of mo-t animals, including man. Left to 
itself the swarm of bees will not come begging shel- 
ter from man, but gladly and fearlessly fly off into 
the wilderness, to live as its ancestors lived. 

The bee starts with the scope and purpose of its 
life-work clear. It does not need to go to school. 
From the first gleam of consciousness the bee knows 
that it is born to toil, without reward without hope of 
posterity. Instinct, heredity, spirit, call it what you 
will, drives the bee on to labor without ceasing, with- 
out holidays or hours of lazy ease, and for what? 
Simply for the future—that dim mysterious time for 
which he is ever prompted to provide. I said that the 
mental side of this question will present itself to any 
thoughtful man. Tiuly the lesson of the hive goes 
deep into the human heart and soul, 

THE BEE AS A WORKER, 

Asa boy I was brought up on the “ busy bee”’ the- 
ory. The old man who considered himself responsi- 
ble for my industrial training gave me to understand 
that the bee is a tireless worker who toils for the love 
of it and never quits. He wasn’t trying to get me 
interested in the study of natural history—he was try- 
ing to get me to realize that some one loved to work, 
and he knew that he didn't. I am sorry to break 
down this ideal of childhood, for I have searched 
hard to find s»mething that has no blood of the shirk 
in its veins. I can’t tell my children the old story, 
for they will soon know that most bees in New Jersey 
appear to start work at 7:3) to 8 a.m, and knock off at 
4p™M. On wet days they usually quit entirely This 
is much like the average hired man, who will take 
advantage of a light sprinkle to come in and sweep 
up the barn floor. The bee works on Sunday while 
the hired man rides his bicycle. When the bee does 
st-rt he keeps at his work, while the hired man stops 
to look at the cleck. 

When you tear down the childish ideal of the busy 
bee, and find that it has some of the bad habits of 
mortals, you do not destroy the whole victure. That 
would te true with some men: but with the bee it 
only brings to viewa higher ideal than ever. The 
bee does a fair day’s work, and then goes home and 
putsin a part of the night. A man after doing his 
work in the field. will hardly help his wife wash the 
dishes after supper, but the bee works like a slave 
through the darkness at the wonderful task of manu- 
facturing honey. The short day of hard and consis- 
tent work furnishes enough for the hive workers. If 
all men worked as the bee does, with as fair and just 
a division of labor, what a world we should have! 
The short, hopeful day's work would be sufficient if 
the idle and the rich would cease to live on the earn- 
ings of the overworked poor. The society in the hive 
permits but few drones, and kills them off as winter 
comes on, while human society increases the number. 
Thus as we grow older we find that the bee is not the 
poor aimless drudge we thought him, but rather one 
who lets his wits save his wings. 

THE BEE’S GOOD WORK. 


We can easily forgive the bee his short working 
days when we consider the good he does. There is no 
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question about the debt fruit-growers owe him. Peo- 
ple talk about the wind and other insects 1n fertiliz- 
ing our flowers; but I am confident that any man who 
will really take the time and pains to investigate for 
himself will see that the bee is nearly the whole 
po I have seen the certain results of his gcod 
work in a neighbor’s orchard. Those bees “ bioke 
the trees”? down just as truly as though they had 
climbed on the trees bythe million and pulled at 
them. The appearance of those trees after a few 
years of bee-keeping would have convinced any fair- 
minded man that our little buzzing friends are true 
partners of the fruit grower. 

It has been said that the bee does not do this work 
because he wantsto He is pictured as a greedy, self- 
ish fellow, born into the world with a single idea, 
who dusts his jacket with pollen, and does his work 
as dry nurse simply as an incident. Nature puts the 
brushes on his legs and stomach, and he can not help 
usngthem. Here again he is not unlike men. Most 
of us fight and slave and toil for our own selfish ends. 
We try to shake the good intentions out of our jacket, 
and a large proportion of the good we do in this world 
is done as a side incident, as we press on to accom- 
plish something for ourselves. To my mind this is 
only another illustration of the wise and beautiful 
provision of Nature to lead the bee on fiom fie wer to 
flower with some motive of personal gain, and in this 
way compel him to do his work for pomology. I 
would that humans who toil, even past the allotted 
years of man’s life, after wealth and power, might as 
surely leave behind them perfect fruits for the toil of 
others. The stout legs of the bee, as he crawls from 
flower to flower, kick life into the baby fruits. Surely 
with this in mind the pomologist can have nothing to 
“kick” about. 

But ambition and the gratification of personal de- 


‘sires lead both bees and men to scat'er evil as well as 


good. All wings, except those of angels, attract and 
will carry the germs of evil if they rub against it. It 
is quite likely that bees will carry the germs of pear- 
blight from one tree to another—perhaps in quantities 
sufficient to spread the disease. Let us admit that; 
and yet no pear- grower who knows his business 
would have the bees stay entirely away from his 
trees. The bee also injures fruit to a certain extent. 
There may be times when he actually leads in this 
bad work. When he does, he is starved to it. if he 
were fed at home, as everv other farm animal would 
be at such atime, he would seldcm do the mischief. 
In ord narv seasons I find little fault with the bee for 
sucking this cracked and broken fruit. 
ought te thank him this year for delivering us rot 
the temp ation to pack these worthless culls in he 
middle of the barrel. Our bee-keep ng friends tell 
us that there is always some rascal that goes d 
with a punch, and breaks the skin befo e the beé wil 

suck the juice. The yellow-jacket is said to beth! 
culprit. and he isa eake one, for no one cares to afgue 
the point with him. I don’t like this h'ding beh a 
yellow jacket. It is too much like the way some’of 
these Christian nations have acted in China. Li Hing, 


excuse for the looting and stealing on the part of 
white men. Should not the bee keeper feed his bees 
when their natural food is scarce and thev really 
injure fruit? When I neglect to feed my dog at home, 
and he runs to the neighhbor’s back yard fir food 
which might feed the pig, have I a right to complain 
if the neighbor lives up to his legal privilege? My 
neighbor ought to remember that it was my dog’s 
bark that tanned the hide of the tramp that frighten- 
ed h schildren; but some neighbors are not built that 
way. They are like some pomologists who object 
when the bee tries to take pay for his services in a 
few rotten fruit. I am not sure that home feeding 
would keep bees entirely away from the fruit There 
are human beings who will run out of the best of 
homes. In fact, the more vou feed them the more 
they run Bees are much like humans in many 
respects. It is quite likely that.a systematic method 
of feeding during honev-dearths in summer would 
eventually pay the bee-keeper, just as many dairy- 
men have become convinced against their wills that 
it pays to feed grain to cows at geod pasture. 
THE BEE AS A LAWYER. 


Before the law the bee appears to have clearer 
rights than any other domestic animal. Recent legal 
decisions have made the bee’s position very clear. 
In one noted ca e the bees fl-w into the orchard and 
unquestionably worked upon or damaged broken 
fruit. The jury finally aecided, and I think justly, 
that the bees coi.nitted no real damage; yet had a 
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cow or a hog broken into that orchard and eaten that 
same fruit the owners would certainly have been 
liable for damages. 

After reading the literature of the subject with 
great care, I think I am justified in saying that the 
bee has fuller and more complete legal protecticn 
than eny other domestic animal. Why should not 
this be so, since, even in its wild state, untrained or 
directed by men, the bee is led by its very instinct to 
labor for the benefit of humanity? Certainly no wild 
animal works for men as the bee does, and no domes- 
tic animal accomplishes so much without direct har- 
ness or guidance. 

Invoking the law against bees is running up against 
a hard proposition. Laws have been passed against 
spraying fruit-trees while in bloom. They are in- 
tended to give the bee legal protection. These laws 
have actually led some tough old fellows to spray at 
just that time, so astokill the bees. The law was a 
suggestion of slaughter tothem. Some men are so 
perverted that they see a wrong and coddle it as a 
‘* personal right.’’ These laws have helped the fruit- 
grower more than they have the bee-keeyer, because 
they have led the scientific men to investigate and 
tell us why it is a mistake to spray too early. 

It appears to have been settled that, before the law, 
bees are to be considered domestic animals—not natu- 
rally inclined to be offensive. A fair synopsis of the 
bee’s legal status is about as follows: 

1 Bees kept bya regular bee-keeper have become 
absolute property as domestic animals, and therefore 
enjoy legal rights. 

2. The bee is not naturally savage. It is no more 
likely to commit serious damage and mischief than 
dogs, cats, cows, or horses. 

8. The law looks with most favor upon those ani- 
mals which are most useful to man. No animal is of 
more actual service to man in propcrtion to his size 
and the mischief it commits than the bee. 

4 After bees have been kept in a certain situation 
for a reasonable time without serious injury, it can 
not be said that it is dangerous to keep them there. 

5. The bee-keeper becomes liable for injuries done 
by bees, only on the ground of actual or presumed 
negligence. 

This seems to give the bee a clear field to go ahead 
about his business in his own way. It must be said 


that this strong legal position of the bee is largely due 


to the fact that bee-keepers have picked up some of 
the strong traits of the bees. When one of their num- 
ber is attacked, they do not sew up their pockets and 
run off with their share of the honey, and as much 
more as they can get. They fly at once to the defense 
of their comrade, and make, not an individual, buta 
society matter of it. 

The fruit grower will obtain little satisfaction in a 
lawsuit against the bee or the bee keeper. The bee is 
too good a friend of the judge. The relations between 
these two classes should be settled, not by the scales 
but by the Golden Rule. Every man who receives 
a beneft should r.member where the benefit comes 
from. The bee-keeper might say with truth: ‘It is 
true that my bees feed upon my neighbor's trees; but 
they have not injured his farm, because they took no 
fertility away! He has no reason to kick, because 
they kicked life into his fruit-buds.” 

This is all true enough, but it is only one side. The 
fruit-grower may say: 

“These bees have increased my crop of fruit, but 
have they n.t been well paid for their work? I fed 
them, and the mouey in their owner’s pocket comes 
from my farm !” 

Two classes of men with interests which lap and 
nick in this way should never fight ; for when one of 
them hits the other in the nose he is sure to blacken 
his own eye. They should rec: gnize their mutual 
dependence, and treat each other fairly. The bee- 
keeper may say that the law gives him a right to put 
his hives close to another’s dwelling. Still, if that 
location is offensive to his neighbor. the law which is 
higher than the decision of any human judge should 
lead him to put them elsewhere. I have heard of an 
old farmer who insistéd on keeping an old brindled 
calf tied on his lawn. The calf was in every way 
offensive to his neighbors, and he had ample space 
for it behind the barn; but he thrust that calf under 
the very noses of his neighbors, because the law said 
he had a right to do as he pleased with hisown. That 
man, like many others, figured that such magnifying 
of his legal rights gave increased dignity to his per- 
sonal rights; and what a foclish mistake he made! 
The man who will use his legal privileges as an offen- 
sive weapon against others, when it should be drawn 
only in defense of true principles, is not a true pomol- 
ogist or bee-keeper. 
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I regard the raising of fine fruits, and the training 
and rearing of bees, as the highest types of soil cul- 
ture, and hence of human industry. He who can 
direct and watch the slow development of the perfect 
fruit, and lovingly guard it from plant disease and 
injurious insects through the long road to perfect 
maturity; and he who can patiently and skillfully 
guide and train the honey-bee through its long sum- 
mer’s work—such men ennoble and dignify labor. 

Their work may be hard and constant. Their hands 
may be hard and rough; but the callous on the palm 
is not a badge of servitude, but an honorable scar 
from labor’s battlefield. Such men are not mere 
drudges, with body and spirit broken on the hard 
wheel of labor; but, dealing with the fine and most 
delicate problems of nature, they keep step with the 
Creator; they are in direct partnership with God him- 
self; and, as such partners, they, of all men, should be 
guided by the wisdom and justice of the Golden Rule, 


A. I. R. says that the Rural New- Yorker 
fairly bristles with bright, witty, sensible, 
and practical talk all through. It is a 
clean Christian paper that takes no adver- 
tising of a doubtful or questionable charac- 
ter, and its editor, Mr. Collingwood—well, 
you can judge of the man by his address as 
above given. GLEANINGS would like to 
have every one of its subscribers also a pa- 
tron of that grand paper, the Rural New- 
Yorker. Wewill club GLEANINGS and this 
paper for $1.75. Wecan club other papers 
of equal size for less money; but they may 
not and probably do not contain the real 
worth that this does. 
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STARTING A NEW HOME. 

Therefore I hated life; because the work that is 
wrought under the sun is grievous unto me; for allis 
vanity and vexation of spirit —Ecec 2:17. 

But Martha was cumbered about much serving, and 
came to him, and said, Lord, dost thou not care that 
my sister hath left me to serve alone? Bid her, there- 
fore,that she help me_ But Jesus answered and said 
unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful and trou- 
bled about many things. But one thing is needful.— 
LUKE 10: 40—42, 

There are many points about the two 
texts I have chosen that might be consider- 
ed; but just now I am going to talk about 
only one of them. Doubtless thousands 
have felt something as Solomon did, when 
considering the demands of society and 
fashion of the present time — so much care 
and worry if one half tries to do as other 
people do. Solomon probably kept lots of 
‘*help,’’ and very likely the ‘‘hired girls”’ 
of oriental time were much like those of the 
present day. Any way, he says he ‘‘hated 
life’* because he found it all ‘‘vanity and 
vexation of spirit.’’ Nowmind you, friends, 
I have no special grievance with the hired 
girls, for I rather think Solomon was some- 
what at fault; and, by the way, I fear we 
are a// more or less wrong when we com- 
plain of our help. How bright and pleas- 
ant the words of the Savior come to us after 
listening to Ecclesiastes! He knew all 
about the care and worry, and yet he tells 
us so plainly it is all, or at least a great 
part of it, unnecessary! 
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You know I have been considering for 
months a very humble, inexpensive ‘‘ home 
in the woods.’’ Perhaps I should say we 
instead of /, for Mrs. Root and I have talk- 
ed it over, and planned, for more than a 
year; but it was not until Sept. 19 that we 
got away from our old home. Boxes, trunks, 
etc., had been shipped ahead, so that, when 
we reached the new home, our house with its 
one room, 14 by 20, was pretty well filled 
up. I went on ahead on my wheel to get 
the keys, and Mrs. R. came with a friend 
the last part of the way. As she came out 
of the bushes and got a glimpse of the 
house, I waved my cap, and said: 

‘*Well, how do you like the looks of the 
new home?’’ 

Before she had a chance to answer, her 
companion replied: 

‘*T think, Mr. Root, perhaps she likes the 
‘home’ rather better than the voad that 
leads to it.”’ 

Although my leafy avenues are usually 
very pretty and inviting, they are not ex- 
actly suited for a high-seated vehicle so 
early in the morning. Her hat was pulled 
off her head by the bushes that meet over- 
head, and she was drenched with the dew 
that is always very heavy, and which some- 
times lasts until almost noon. Mr. Hil- 
bert’s folks had urged us to stay and rest 
up over Sunday; but we were both very 
anxious to get to work on our own ground. 
In a twinkling she was in the midst of the 
boxes and things, while I stood by as her 
‘‘obedient servant.’’ While I was gone to 


the *‘spring for water’’ she had planted a 
box in one corner, covered it with a white 


spread, and the china and other useful 
things began to look homelike and inviting 
as well as useful. With hammer and nails, 
scissors, tacks, pins, etc., she has been at 
work now, as I write, a whole week; and I 
really believe both of us will often look 
back and call this one of the happiest weeks 
of our life. My experiment is, at least so 
far, a decided success; in fact, it is one of 
the ‘‘happy surprises’’ of my life. I will 
tell you why. There are thousands who do 
not make ‘‘both ends meet,’’ and are sink- 
ing in debt, because they think they must 
conform to the usages of society. There are 
other thousands of young people who might 
get married and start a happy home all 
of their own if they only knew how few 
things are really ‘‘needful’’ (the Master 
has said, ‘‘ but ove thing is needful’’). Let 
us look at the matter a moment. This 
house, where I sit writing, and which is 
dearer to me than any home I ever saw be- 
fore, cost, all told, less than $100. When 
we moved in, it had cost less than $40. Of 
course, lumber is cheap here. A big team 
drew all the materials complete at one load, 
and in one day the house was fit to live in, 
in warm weather.* 


* The walls are made of inch hemlock that cost, de- 
livered, $9 per thousand we took boards 16 feet long. 
and cut them once in two so that one piece was9% and 
the other 6% feet long ‘Ihe short pieces made the 
lowest side, under the eaves, and the long ones the tall 
side, the roof sloping only one way. The same kind 
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Let us go back to that first day. Not- 
withstanding the hurry and disorder, a lit- 
tle before dinner-time Mrs. R. had a repast 
on our little round table, fit for a king. I 
don’t believe any king ever enjoyed a din- 
ner as we did that. We had spotted trout 
from the bay;* Early Michigan baked pota- 
toes, grown on our own ground; Early 
Crawford peaches from our nearest neigh- 
bors, and every thing else that two tired 
children (‘‘children’’ over sixty years old) 
could ask for. 

When I wrote about potatoes for table 
use, and gave you that picture, I had never 
tasted the Early Michigan, grown in this 
region, and really did not kzow until that 
time how nice a baked potato could be. 
This locality, with its bracing air, of course 
makes every thing nice. 

I want to tell you of some of our happy 
surprises that we never could have had if 
we had not been doing the work ourselves. 
Many people who come to this region for a 
summer outing go to the hotels and pay 
several dollars a day for board and lodg- 
ing. Of course, that is all right if they 
wish to do so; but Mrs. Root and I find 
happiness in a different way. On the spot 
I chose for our cottage there is no level 
ground. Our house ison a sidehill. Well, 
wood is cheap here, so Mrs. Root asked me 
to have some of the nice maple-trees made 
into stovewood when we were clearing off a 
place for the garden last winter. When 
the wood was nice and dry we had it split 
fine, and piled under the floor of the build- 
ing to keep it out of the rain. For several 
days I got the wood out from under the 
building, carried it around to the door, and 
put it behind the little cook-stove almost ex- 
actly over, but a foot or two above, the spot 
where it is stored in bulk. 

One evening Mrs. Root startled me by 
suggesting if we had a ¢frapdoor in the 
floor, right under the ‘‘door”’ to the séove, 
‘‘carrying in wood’’ could be done away 
with. In a twinkling, that very evening, I 
made the trapdoor, and now our shavings, 
kindling, and dry maple wood are all close 
by the stove, and yet they are where there 
is never any dirt or litter to be swept up. 
The surface of the ground (which is a/ways 
dry in this region) is about two feet below 
the floor. I offer this suggestion to those 


of 16-foot boards made the ends by cutting them in 
two once on a bevel. The carpenter said several times 
my plan would not work ; but he was one of the kind 
who went ahead when I told him I would ‘take the 
chances”? ‘the ends of the boards were not squared 
at all, and there was no need of it, for they were all 
out of sight when the building was done “Building- 
paper was put over the rough board walls, and then 
walls as well as roof were covered with cedar shingles. 
As this is where cedar grows, the shingles cost me but 
gocperM The window-casings, cornice, corner boards, 
etc., are painted green, which makes a very pretty 
contrast with the cedar shingles 

* Very fair-sized fish, large enough, in fact, for one 
fish to make me a comfortable meal, are sold here for 
only fifteen centsa dozen ‘They are scaled and the in- 
sides removed, at this very low price. I verily believe 
one secret of my good health here is the abundance of 
nice fresh fish A great deal of the time my diet is 
‘*bread and fishes,” ‘‘ milk and honey.” If you will 
just think of it, it is what the Savior gave his followers 
when he wanted to give them a little banquet. 
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who like things nice and tidy, and who may 
be glad to know of a way of abolishing the 
whole business of carrying in wood, and its 
attendant trouble—dust and an empty wood- 
box. Mrs. Root found that a spring thirty 
rods from the house would be found a great 
inconvenience; but so far I have rather en- 
joyed the walk. We have a rain-water 
barrel close by the door, and it has so far 
contained enough, only it is pretty strongly 
flavored (and tinted) with the cedar shin- 
gles. 

You may remember I was here in May, 
and planted a garden. Well, we supposed 
most of the stuff would have been matured 
and gone by the latter part of September. 
Not so. This wonderfully fertile soil (at 
least wonderfully fertile on our new soil of 
‘*woods dirt’’) seems to have kept the stuff 
growing; and green corn that was in its 
prime a month ago is even yet the most deli- 
cious green corn I ever ate; and Mrs. Root 
declared at dinner to-day that the snap 
beans I brought in were nicer than she ever 
thought snap beans could be, and yet there 
were dty pods of mature beans on the same 
stalks. Well, it surprises us to know what 
a very small piece of rich ground it takes to 
provide a great plenty for two people, even 
if the two do have wonderful appetites. A 
good dinner at 50 cents is usually consider- 
ed cheap enough; but our meals do not cost 
75 cents for both of us, and yet we have fish, 
meat, fruit, and every thing we want. One 
great reason for this is that not a thing is 
wasted. At first we were in somewhat of a 
quandary without a refrigerator; but Mrs. 
R. sent to the store for a box, and wire cloth 
enough to cover one open side. This wire 
cloth was put on a door to open and shut; 
and after our meat, fish, milk, etc., were 
placed on shelves in this box it was placed 
cn a shelf on the north side of the house. 
The nights are cool, and the air is cool near- 
ly all day, out of the sun. There is nobody 
around to steal, for we are too far away 
from the main road; and who would expect 
to find people living away out here in the 
dense woods? Our windows slide hori- 
zontally instead of up and down, and I 
greatly prefer this arrangement. Under 
one of the north windows we have a shelf 
outside on which to place any thing that is 
to be kept cool. This shelf and window, 
and, in fact, all the windows, are covered 
outside with mosquito-netting to keep out 
flies. 

For a kitchen table we procured a large 
dry-goods box, of the proper height. One 
side and one end are open. The box has 
shelves inside; and as fast as the utensils 
are washed they are placed on these shelves. 
Not only every day, but almost every hour, 
we discover some new short cut in the work 
of getting the meals. For the first time in 
our forty years of married life we are work- 
ing side by side all day long. You may 
say it is not every man who can afford to 
drop business and be ‘‘hired girl.’’ Well, 
most men can take a vacation at least a 
part of the year, and this is my vacation. 
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If king Solomon had carried in wood for his 
wife (?) to bake with, brought water from 
the spring, and ‘‘whacked’’ carpets, he 
would never have ‘‘hated life,’’ and called 
it all ‘‘vanity and vexation of spirit.’’ 

Ask the doctor why so many people are 
sick, and he will tell you it is because we 
are getting so far away from nature and 
plain and simple living. Wetwoare in the 
woods all the time, and, in fact, we are out 
of doors most of the time, in ordinary, rath- 
er light clothing. At home I wore an over- 
coat and fur cap, even when the tempera- 
ture was above 70; but here I am out of 
doors in my shirtsleeves, and quite comfort- 
able at 50. Candidly, I do not know why 
this is so. This health-giving locality has 
much to do with it, no doubt; but ‘‘out in 
the woods’’ all the time is something of a 
factor, I am sure.* Not only my garden 
but my fruit-trees are growing wonderfully. 
They lay at the depot until in bad shape, 
and were put out quite late, because I was 
delayed in getting here. I found several 
peach-trees to-day that filled the wire at- 
tached to the label until said wire had 
nearly cut off the top of the tree. I went 
over them in July, and thought I fixed all 
the labels; but it seems I didn’t. My neigh- 
bor, Mr. James Hilbert, is now fitting the 
ground to plant 30 acres of peach-trees in 
the spring. These sandy hills seem to be 
specially adapted to peaches. The quality 
is beyond any thing I ever saw; but the 
usual way of managing is to let the tree 
break all its limbs off by its overload of 
fruit about the third or fourth year. 

I have been very anxious to know if Mrs. 
Root would share my enthusiasm; and I 
was, therefore, greatly pleased, a few days 
ago, to hear her say she would like to stay 
here till Christmas if it were not for the aw- 
ful job of housecleaning that looms up be- 
fore her day and night — not housecleaning 
here (with our one room}!, but in the big 
brick house in Medina. You get a glimpse 
of it in the ABC book. Why not szre help? 
We can’t get any. A few years ago, when 
women were scarce who would clean house, 
several young men ‘‘took lessons,’’ and did 
very well; but now they too have gone out 
of the business. She says that, even though 
a large part of the house is now unused, the 
empty rooms must be ‘‘cleaned’’ twice a 
year, just the same. <A few years ago we 
had paper collars that were never cleaned. 
In some restaurants, even now, they have 
paper napkins. When they are soiled they 
are burned up and new ones bought. Well, 
why can’t we have ‘‘homes,’’ or perhaps I 
should say houses, that can be burned up 
or given away when housecleaning time 
comes, and then just get a new one, bright 


*I have told you Mrs. Root has been for years trou- 
bled greatly with insomnia. Now she goes to bed ear- 
ly, and sleeps all night until daylight In fact, she is 
now sound asleep on the lounge by my side while I am 
writing She did the washing for us two this fore- 
noon, because there isn’t a washwoman to be hired 
within miles of us. she had it nearly done before I 
knew any thing about it. Now, is this great gift of 
health and enjoyment due to the locality, or is it be- 
cause we are getting back to pioneer times? 
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andclean? Of this I feel sure: Our houses 
are, many of them, too large. ‘Mrs. R. has 
for years longed for a little house that can 
easily be cared for, and now she has one. 

What shall we do with friends when they 
come to see us? Well, that is a serious 
matter. We might ‘‘fix ’em up’’ on the 
roof, in warm weather; and, in fact, our 
roof is only a little way up. So far as 
meals are concerned, our garden is full of 
stuff we are trying to give away, and our 
nearest neighbor has butter, milk, and eggs 
to sell, the year round. 

Dear friends, I have talked about the first 
text some, but have had little to say in re- 
gard to the last. Do you not believe the 
dear Savior meant to say to us that we are 
making too much of things that are compar- 
atively unimportant? Are we keeping in 
mind sufficiently the ‘‘one thing’’ needful? 
It is the fashion almost everywhere to have 
a great lot of dishes with which to serve a 
meal. Next time you go toa city hotel, 
suppose you count the number of dishes 
brought you. All these must be washed ; 
and in ‘‘our homes’’ dishwashing is al- 
most as much dreaded as housecleaning. 
In our home in the woods there are only a 
few dishes to wash, for, to tell the truth, we 
haven’t got them; but please do not under- 
stand that our table is uninviting in its ap- 
pearance. Our 14X20 room is divided in 
the middle by soft white curtains, and our 
dining-room and its appointments would do 
credit to a first-class city restaurant. It is, 
in fact, cleaner than many of them (for you 
may be sure no liquors are served), and the 
table contains fewer dishes. Mrs. Root has 
just declared it is easier to do the work 
here than in that other home that cost —I 
declare I am almost afraid to tell the truth, 
for it really cost forty or fifty times as much.* 

What should we do with our money if all 
the world lived as we do? First, feed the 
millions that are starving. Send missiona- 
ries and expert teachers to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, and teach the unfortu- 
nates how to grow potatoes, and how to 
make every land ‘‘a land flowing with milk 
and honey.’’ 

Now, although it seems to me such an 
easy thing to get a living here, I meet peo- 
ple almost every day who are selling out 
and moving away. They say it is awful 
hard work getting a living where there are 
so many ‘‘stumps’’ and ‘‘hills.’’ Oh dear 
me! I only wish we could get rid of our one 
saloon as easily as we get rid of stumps. 
The saloon is taking the earnings of the 
poor hard-working people, and then they 
attribute their bad luck to the ‘‘stumps.’’ 

It is now the season for ‘‘husking-bees,”’ 
and I told Mrs. Root I thought we would 





* One reason for this is, that here there is no dust, 
and almost nomud Dusting furniture would be labor 
lost, for no dust can be found As soon as it stops 
raining we can walk, or ride a wheel; and the harder 
it rains, the better the roads, unless in a few spots on 
swampy ground With very little care, no mud or 
dirt need be tracked into the house. No water ever 
stands in puddles and underdraining is practically 
unknown except in springy places. 
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go; but when some one said the boys would 
not ‘‘turn out’’ unless a keg of beer were 
provided from the saloon, I uttered a mental 
prayer that husking-bees, at least that 
kind, might go out of fashion. I have no 
quarrel with the big wide world. Let eve- 
ry one seek and find happiness according 
to his own notion; but I have been so happy 
of late, and in such an innocent and inex- 
pensive way, I felt as if I must tell you 
about it. Yes, I have thought of Diogenes 
and his tub, and his freedom from care and 
worry; but I don’t think I should like his 
extreme doctrine. If he would make that 
tub about ‘‘14X20 feet,’’ with a good roof 
over it, perhaps I might agree with him. 

Does some one suggest that, if I don't 
look out, I shall get into ‘‘small’’ and 
‘‘stingy’’ ways in my old age? God for- 
bid! It has been my privilege for years 
past to give material help to missions and 
industrial schools in our own and foreign 
lands. I do not expect these annual con- 
tributions to be lessened as the years go 
by; in fact, I hope it may be the other way. 
And now that I think of it, these industrial 
schools are finding happiness and great 
success along just the lines I have been 
writing about. The school for ministers, 
described in our Sept. 15th issue, is one of 
that kind. 

Finally, dear readers, did not the great- 
er part of our great and good men come 
from very humble homes, where modern 
luxuries were entirely unknown? 

‘* Wherefore do ye spend money for that 
which is not bread, and labor for that 
which satisfieth not?’’ 


15 Months for $1.00! 


To New Subscribers. 


To any one not a subscriber to th weekly “ig | ; 
American Bee Journal, who sends us 1500 we 
will send it {1 1p BRARY 
From October I, |! 1, 
the End of 19 


or 15 months; which means over” °60 OSs ry 
This we will do as long as we\have back 
numbers left from Oct. 1; after that, “the sub- 
scription will begin at the time it is received \: AS ° 
and continue to the end of 1902. 


The Buffalo Convention Report 


will appear zz fu// in the American Bee Jour- 
nal; that alone will be worth the subscription 
price for a year, to say nothing of the many 
other good things it contains each week. 

Better subscribe zow. No matter what other 
bee-papers you are taking, you can not afford 
to be without the o/dest, and what many bee- 
keepers say is ¢he best. Ask for free sample 
copy, and also catalog of 


ROOT’S GOODS AT ROOT’S PRICES. 
George W. York & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


144, 146 Erie Street. 
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NGE IN A LIFE TIME 


is often enough to dosome things. lt’soften enough 
to buy a wagon if you buy the right kind, The 





LAITY. 
ELEGTRI 


lasts that long under ordinary conditions. First the life 
of a waron depends upon the wheels. This one is 


equipped with our Llectrie steel Wheels. with straight 
orstayger svokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 
trom 24 to 60 in, It lasts because tires can’t get loose. no 
re-settiie, hubs can’t crack or spokes become lvose. fel- 
loves can’t rot. swell or dry out. Angle steel hounds, 
HOGUSANDS NOW IN DAILY USE. 
Don’t uv a wazen uw ul vou g- tour tre boon, **Farm Savings.” 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO0., Box 95, Quincy, Ils. 


Union Combination Saw ge i 


Tt 
- 









smarter 


For Ripping, Cross- oy 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge- moulding, 
Beading. Full line FOOT 
and HAND POWER machin- 
“a Send for catalog A. 
ENECA FALLS MFG. C0. 
44 Water St., Seneca Fs., N.Y. 


The Storm Proof 


KING WIND ™ 

laces 25 & 50% more net power fromany 

ind of wind than any other mili mae, 
Wheel being only 1 in. thick,cuts the wind 
like a knife and is 400% more storm 


TE proof than any other. Exceedingly 
Kia) ‘ight,but ete. Very 
Si 








WieiGisensitive—runs in lightest winds, 
\Qiq Numerous sizes—6 ft up, both 
jpumping and power, back yeared or 
direct stroke. Send for circularsand 


prices before you buy. Medina Mfg.Co.,Box 11 Medina, 0. 


4 STEEL 


for 
vr FARM WAGONS 


any size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 

with low steel wheels with wide 
= tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, III. 























IF YOU WANT 


Fence to last long, buy the LONG-LASTING PAGER. 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Mich. 





GINSENG! 


For reasons not needful to explain here we 
have got to move one of our largest ginseng 
gardens, and will close this garden out at very 
low rates. Seedling plants, 3c each: yearling 
plants, 4c; 2-year old plants, 5c; 38-year-old 
plants, 6c; 4-year-old plants that have not 
borne seed. 8c; strong seed bearing plants, / 
to % in. in diam., 12c; over % in. in diam., lic. 


Edgewater Seed Co., Skaneateles, N. Y. 
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Wants and Exchange. 


WANTED.—To exchange potatoes for sweet potatoes. 
JOHN ANDERSON, Oriskany Falls, N. Y. 











ANTED.—To sell 8 bushels Egyptian winter onion 
sets at a bargain. 
Wo. VAN AUKEN, Ellisburg, N. Y. 


ANTED.—To exchange Root’s No. 5 extractor and 
Dadant uncapping-can for honey. 
O H. HYATT, Shenandoah. Iowa. 








ANTED.—To sell or exchange a 120-acre farm, in 
Phelps Co., Mo: house, spring, and orchard. 
Address 4430 South 10th St.. St. Louis. Mo. 


ANTED.—To sell cheap. bees, hives, brood-frames, 
foundation, smokers, etc ; also nice R. C. B. Leg- 
horns. C. H. ZURBURG, Bishop, Ills. 








ANTED.—To buy quantity lots of fancy and No.1 
white-clover comb honey in no-drip cases. 
BYRON WALKER, Clyde, Cook Co., Ill. 





WaNTED.—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, Il. 





ANTED.—To buy your honey. State your lowest 
cash price, kiud, and quantity. 
Epw WILKINSON, Wilton, Wis. 


WANTED —To exchange second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
practically as good as new, at 20c per can in lots 

of 20 or more, f. 0. b. Chicago, for white-clover honey 

at market price. B. WALKER, Clyde, Cook Co., Ill. 


ANTED.—To sell cheap, 20 acres of good Florida 
land, well situated, at a low price. Address for 
particulars. Mrs. I. B. WEIR, Toledo, Florida. 


WANTED.—To dispose of my olive-ranch and 85 

colonies of bees, located 12 miles from San Diego, 
California; near church, school, store, postoffice, and 
railroad station. Extracted 19,000 lbs. from 50 colo- 
nies, spring count, this season; have taken honey every 
year since [came here. The best of climate. Write 
for particulars. 

J. B. RATCLIFFE, Helix, San Diego Co., Cal. 


WANTED.—All the bees we can get; must be ex- 
tremely cheap at this time of year. Parties who 
will place us in correspondence with those having 
bees to sell, will receive one toa half-dozen selected 
queens free next June, according to the number of 
colonies we succeed in purch?sing from said parties. 
H. G. QurRIn, Parkertown. Ohio. 


WANTED.—To sell our entire plant and situation, 

including a complete line of machinery for man- 
ufacturing bee-hives, comb-foundation, etc. In con- 
nection with same we have a first-class up-to-date 
planing-mill in every respect. Our good will and list 
of customers goes with it. This isa bargain and will 
pay you toinvestigate. Address 

W. R. GRAHAM & Son, Greenville, Texas. 




















ANTED.—To sell 104 colonies Italian bees in The 
A. I. Root Co.’s 10-frame hives; heavy top-frames; 
wired full brood sheets of medium foundation; all 
drawn combs; queen excluders; combination stands 
and bottom boards; % gable top, 54 super covers; all 
new and well painted; located in a 6000 acre pasture 
just above the mouth of Leona River, on the Frio; the 
natural home of the honey-bee, and no apiary near; 
every thing on the range that produces honey in 
Texas, with over two years’ privilege vet to run. This 
is a bargain—the most complete outfit in Texas; can 
give time on part; six miles from railroad. I have 
not extracted since early last spring. My wounds 
have again broken out, and I can secure no assistance 
from U.S. Pension Department, no friends on earth 
to assist me, so I will close out apiary, and go back to 
the Los Angeles, Cal., Soldiers’ Home and wait pa- 
tiently for reveille to blow lights outfor me. Prompt 
action necessary. J. M. McCourpy, 
Box 28, Pearsall, Frio Co., Texas. 








To make cows pav, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
Book ‘‘ Business Dairying’ & cat. 288 free. W. Chester. Pa. 


Angora Goats, 





Delane bucks; good stock; low 
prices; large circular for stamp. 
Ep. W. CoLe & Co., Kenton, O. 
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IT TAKES FIVE GATALOGUES 


printed in five different languages to tell the people of the many points of 


eae’ SUCCESSFUL Incubators & Brooders. 


One 200 egg machine will hatch more chicks than 20steady old hens each time it 
is filled withergs. They willbe stronger. more healthy chicks, too. These ma- 
chines will do for you just what they have done for thousands of others. Write 
for 158 page Catalog enclosing 6c to pay postage. We ship machines and handle 
correspondence for the East from our new house in Buffalo. Write nearest office 


OINES INCUBATOR COMPANY, 


Box 503, Des Moines, lowa, or Box 503, Buffalo, N. Y. 


——— 


How Your Hens Would Lay! 


If you fed cut raw bone. Doublesyour profit; more fertile eggs for hatching, more vigorouschicks, 


MANN’S BONE CUTTER woot 


New design, open hopper, enlarged table, new device to control feed. You it any 
i strength, Neverclogs. Senton a ae 


+] 2 No money asked for until you prove our guarant 
Ten Days Free Trial. on your own premises, that pln new pn ar pa 
any kind of bone with adhering meat and gristle, faster and easier and in better shape than any 
othertvpe of bone cutter, If you don’t like it. sendit back at ourexpense. Free Cat’lg explainsali g 
AN IT +.» BOX 37> MILFORD, MASS. 
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pa / 
it Brings More Egg 
Geta Dandy Green Bone Cutter and Humphrey 
double your eg yield. Our new Cata- \ Green Bone & Vegetable 
logue telis all about feeding green Cutter is guaranteed to cut 
bone, and the best_machine quy@ more bone in less tine and with 
for cutting it. $ hk ! less labcr than any othe: cutter 


a 
Sold Direct PRICE, made, Your money back if it 


f doesn’t. Handsome book and egg 
on 80 days’ trian! and up 


f] re-ord sent free upon request. = 
Straiton Mfg. Co., Box 54, Erie, Pa. Humphrey & Sons, Box5i, Jolict,!. Uy 


\ —_? 


A FRIEND a==-3 IT IS A FACT 


to poultrymen—to chickens, ae 
6REEN - 2 |) that poultry pays a larger profit 
Adam’s BONE utter ; for the money invested than any 
It ily b ¥ q other business; that anybody may 
l runs easily because it has ieee Make a success of it without long 
ball bearings. It cuts clean, : training or previous experience; 
quickly and perfecly. Makes a tine that the Reliable Incubator< and Broodera will give 
bone shaving such as chickens re- the best resultsin allcases. Our 20th Century Poultry 
quire. Before you buy send for ; Book tells just why, and a hundred other things you 
kfree catalogue No, 39 should know. We mail the book for 10 cents, Write 


| to-day. We have 115 yards of thoroughbred poultry. 
W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILL. RELIABLE (NCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B-49, Quincy, Ill. 
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WEED tmamanasll = Xs 
oo i, SUR : i ¥ ; drugs, medicines, home remedies, tablets, salves, 
NJ plaster: dies, sick room Hi 


} 5, p 
Ne <@. toilet articles, optical goods, flavoring extracts, 
f 





\ 
paints, oils, etc., are listed in the 


Illustrated Drug Book. 


We sell them all by mail and guarantee to save 
you 15 to 75 per cent on every article ordered. 
This book contains everything you could pos- 
sibly want at any time in the drug and medi- 
cine line. It is therefore a valuable book of 
> reference and should-be in every household. 
They cost us $2 a piece. We send them 
out for 10 cents each—merely enough to 
y pey mailing charges, and refund this on 
Ko. the first order that you send us. Write 
for it at once. You can never tell 
mN how soon you are going to need help. 
The above cut shows one of our small Planers, KS ieninate ctee Only atl este 
of which we make tweive different styles and sizes. Drug House in the World.” 
Also large Planers, Band Saws, Buzz Planers, = a 
Moulders, Wood Lathes, and all kinds of Dm A Nee Heller Chemical Co: 


WOOD WORKING MACHINERY Dept. 40 Chicago, Ill. 


Send for Catalogue. 


The FRANK MACHINERY co. Fruit and Ornamental 


Shrubs, Plants, Seeds. 
Bu FFALO, N. so Best by 48 years test. Try us. 


a Direct deal will save you money. 


All sizes; some trained; first- Catalog free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
1200 FERRETS. a2.c Anco "New price list 7” STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


free. N. A. Knapp, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. ainesville, Ohio» 
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EE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


Occupies an Imperishable Position in the BUSINESS WORLD. 
Unquestionable Superior Merit 


Annually adds thousands of names to 
the long list of Smith Premier users, 
representing every line of trade and 
CVETY PTOTESSION. 2. 2. 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


158 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 




















1881 PAGE & LYON TIFG.co. 
We manufacture a full line of the latest 
BEE-SUPPLIES. 

Our motto is, ‘‘ Perfect Goods and Prompt Shipment.”’ 


Send for our new free illustrated catalog. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wisconsin. 





NOW READY! 


64-PAGE CATALOG OF EVERY THING BEE-KEEPERS NEED. Illustrated 
and fully described. Especially valuable to beginners for the information 
it contains. Send your address on postal and get it now. Established 1884. 


J.M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 























I. J. Stringham, 105 Park Place, New York City. 


Keeps in stock a full line of modern appliances for bee-keepers. 


SQUARE CANS € SHIPPING-CASES. 


One-pound square flint jars with corks, $5.00 a gross. Cartons of a superior quality 
at a low price. Tested Italian queens, $1: untested, 75c. Apiaries, Glen Cove, L,. I. 
Catalog free. 


l. J. Stringham, {05 Park Place, New York City. 
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By special arrangement 
with The A. I. Root Co. to 
The Best Queens fecn2=2 
have secured their assistance 
in procuring the FINEST 


BREEDING QUEENS that 
a thorough knowledge of the 





{ th B t Ki d bees of the country and 
A 
WOT THE DEST NAPS, mon; x procure, Among 


TER OF THEIR $200 00 
QUEEN THAT THEY RE 
FUSE TO QUOTE ME PRICES ON. This queen shows every superior quality of 
her mother. Her bees show an actual reach of 21-100 of an inch ; are large, gentle, 
and beautiful to look npon. 

MR. E. R. ROOT says: ‘‘ You have as fine bees as there are in the United States ; 
and with a direct cross of their breeders you should be able to produce queens whose 
bees show a reach of 25-100 of an inch.”’ 

MR. R. A. JANSEN, of Iago, Wharton Co., Texas, bought of me last fall 80 

ueens. He says of them: ‘‘I consider myself the queen and 50 cents per colony 
BETTER OFF, for the purchase of these queens, on the SPRING HONEY FLOW 
ALONE. They SURPASSED ALL OTHER COLONIES in my yard during the 
spring honey flow and KEPT UP THE LICK. Please book my order for 100 MORE 
queens to be delivered in the fall I shall, in all probability, increase this order later.” 

Under date of July 28th, 1901, from Mr. W. E. Burch, of Los Banos, Cal., comes 
the following in regard to queens from my apiary: ‘‘ The three that I have are the 
FINEST queens I ever saw, and the GENTLEST BEES TO WORK WITH. When 
I am working with these three colonies I do not use the smoker, and they ALWAYS 
SEEM TOO BUSY ATTENDING TO THEIR OWN BUSINESS to interfere with 
me; AND THEY ARE THE BEES THAT BRING IN THE HONEY.” 

From Ramey, Minn., under date of Aug. 8th, 1901, Mr. A. T. McKibber writes : 
‘*The cage of bees arrived o. k., and were measured. They ran 24-100 and 25-100, 
which is just a little longer than any I have, or have measured, and I think by their 
looks that they’re good bees. The bees you sent could probably take honey inch.” 

Louis Werner writes under date of June 19, 1901, from Edwardsville, Il : ‘‘ The 
queen I got from you is a good one, and proved to be as good asI EVER GOT FROM 
ANY BREEDER. When I am in need of queens I know where to get good ones.” 

Frank Coverdale, of Maquoketa, Iowa, says, under date of July 6, 1901: 

“* We like those that have hatched. They are exceedingly gentle, and queens prolific. Among 
the first fifty the tongue reach is very good, generally 20; one measures 28, and another, which is 


best of all, measures 24. THIS QUEEN I VALUE VERY HIGH. Her bees are uniform in color. 
I'd like you to send me a cage from your longest-reach queen, as I’m well equipped for measuring.” 


This is from far off Jamaica : 





“Kingston, Jamaica, B. W.I, May 14, 1901. 
“Queen received on the 8th in the pink of condition. Attendants and queen appeared as if just 
placed in cage THE DAY BEFORE. S. E SURRIDGE.” 
_ If 1 have real good success, by next year | expect to be able to furnish a QUEEN for the 
Chinese that will be acceptable to the POWERS. 


The A. I. Root Co. also knows a GOOD THING when it sees it. LISTEN! 
‘“*Medina, Ohio, May Ist, 1901. 
““W. O. Victor.—Instead of sending us 12 untested queens per week, send us 18 in two install- 
ments, a day or so apart.” 
I have on hand at the Pan-American Exposition a nucleus, with queen. Mr. 
Orel L. Hershiser, Superintendent Apiarian Exhibit, will take pleasure in showing 
them, as he always ‘‘ Seeks after the Good, the Beautiful, and the True.”’ 


H Untested queens, 65c; 6, $8.50; 12, $6.50; 50 or more. 50c each. 
Prices for September, OC-  sercer unrested ser 6, 84.50: 12, $8.50.> Tesed $1 (0: 6, $5.50. 12, 
t b i d N b ( | $1000. Select tested. $1 50; 6. $9.00. Breeders whose best bees 

0 e ] an ovem er N ): show a reach of 21-100, with an average of 20-100, $800 Breed- 
ers whuse best bees show a reach’of 21-100, with an average reach of 20%-100, $5.00. Breeders whose 
best reach show 22 100, with an average reach of 21 100, $7.00. I have discovered two breeders whose 
best bees show 24 100, with an average reach of 22100. These are too good tosell. Don’t ask for 
prices. Yard No. 1.—Long-tongue Root Clover. Yard No. 2.—Imported Stock. Yard No. 3 -Gold- 
en, or Five-banded Stock. Yards No.1 and 2contain, without question, bees as gentle as was ever 
handled, and I think equal of any in the world as honey-gatherers from any flower that grows. 
Don't forget that my FAMOUS BEAR PICTURE goes asa premium with each order for six or more 
queens at prices quoted. Send for list showing description of stock and arrangement of each apiary. 
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; Marshfield M f ing Com 3 
¢ Marsntie anutacturing Company. 3 
Sd Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. € 
¢ Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of ee 
3 BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 3 
@ Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. $ 
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LONGEVITY. 


I have never made any great claim for the longevity 
of the Superior Stock of bees that I am selling, but 
from the reports that Iam getting this year I am in- 
clined to the belief that this quality ought to be added 
to the other desirable traits that they possess. Here 
is a sample of the letters that I get: 


WarRSaw, N. Y., Sept. 4. 1901. 

Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, Dear Sir :—I inclose $2 00 for 
Review and queen. Three years ago ' lost my breed- 
ing queen in the spring, and sent to you tor one of 
your year-old queens. I expected to use her only one 
season, but she proved to be so much better than I ex- 
pected that I kept on using her until I now have near- 
ly my entire apiary requeened from your stock. I 
started last spring with 35 colonies, increased to 75, 
and have near'y 4000 pounds of honey—not so bad for 
a village where 250 colonies are kept, besides there be- 


' 


ing other apiaries near by. One of my neighbor bee- 
keepers is so well pleased with my bees that he offer- 
ed totrade apiaries with me, giving me /wo swarms 
Jor one, but I declined his offer The bees of this 
queen have been trying hard for the last two or three 
months to supersede her, but I keep the cells cut out, 
and shall try hard to keep her over into her fifth year. 
Resp. yours, 
W. W. SHERWIN. 

If you send in your order at once you will probably 
be able to get one of these queens this fall, and be all 
ready for business next spring, instead of being 
obliged to wait two or three months before your order 
can be filled. 

Queen alone, $1.50; queen and Review from now to 
the end of next year, only $2.00. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 





Long Tongues Valuable 


South as well as North. 


How Moore’s strain of Italians roll in the honey 
down in Texas: 





Hutto, Texas, Nov. 19th, 1900. 

J. P. Moore.— Dear Sir:—I wish to write you in re- 
gard to queens purchzsed of you. I could have writ- 
ten sooner, but I wanted to test them thoroughly and 
see if they had those remarkable qualities of a three- 
banded Italian bee. I must confess to you Iam more 
surprised every day as I watch them. They simply 
“roll the honeyin.” It seems that they get honey 
where others are idle or trying to rob; and tor gentle- 
ness of handling, I have never seen the like Friend 
E. R. Root was right when he said your bees have the 
longest tongues; for they get honey where others 
fail. I will express my thanks for such queens. Iam 
more than pleased. I will stock my out-apiaries next 
spring with your queens. 

Yours truly, HENRY SCHMIDT. 

The above is pretty strong evidence that red clover 
is not the only plant which requires long-tongue bees 
to secure the greatest quantity of nectar. 

Daughters of my 23-100 breeder. the prize-winner : 
Untested, 75c; six, $4.00: doz., $7.50. Select untested, 
$1.00; six, $5.00; dozen, $900. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Descriptive circular sent free. I 
am filling all orders by return mail, and shall prob- 
ably be able to do so till the close of the season. 


J. P. Moore, Lock box 1, Morgan, Pend. Co., Ky. 


(Mr. J. P. Moore is entirely reliable.—A. I. R. Co.) 





No more Untested 
Clover Queens 


will be sent this season. All orders received after 
this date will be filled next season. Weare preparing 
to winter over a large nnmber of our best clover 
qucens. and expect to be fully equipped to take care 
of all orders next season. 

THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 





Standard -Bred Queens! 


Acme of Perfection ; Not 
a Hybrid among Them. 
Improved Strain Golden Italians. 
World-wide reputation; 75c each; six for $4.00. 
Long-tongued 3-banded Italians. 
Bred from stock whose tongues measured 25- 
hundredths inch. These are ‘he red clover 
husilcrs of America. 75 cts. each; six for $4.00. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. Catalog on applica- 
tion. Headquarters for bee-keepers’ supplies. 


Fred W. Muth & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


South-west Corner Front and Walnut Streets. 





From my breeders, 75 cts.; select, 


Quee ns. $1 00; tested, $1.25. For particulars, 


see former advts. and circulars. 


Queens. J.B. CASE, Port Orange, Fla. 


Barnes’ 
Hand and Foot Power 


Machinery. 


This cut represents our 
combined circular saw, 
which is made for bee- 
keepers’ use in the con- 
struction of their hives, 
sections, boxes, etc. 
Machines on trial. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
logue and prices. 


W.F.&John Barnes Co., 
545 Ruby St., 
Rockford - - It. 











FroR SALE.—First-class Angora cats and kittens. 
Mrs. HaTTIE S. WEBBER, Monroe Ctr., Minn. 
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BERMUDA 


With cable communication and equable win- 
ter temperature of 70 degrees, is reached in 
48 hours from New York by the elegant 
steamers of the Quebec Steamship Company, 
sailing every ten days up to January, and 
then every five days. The situation of these 
islands—south of the Gulf Stream—renders 


FROST UNKNOWN, 


and the porous coral formation prevents ma- 
laria. The Quebec Steamship Company also 
despatches highest class passenger steamers 
every ten days for ST. THOMAS, SANTA 
CRUZ, ST. KITTS, ANTIGUA, GUADA- 
LOUPE, DOMINICA, MARTINIQUE, ST. 
LUCIA, BARBADOES, DEMERARA, and 
the principal WEST INDIA ISLANDS, af- 
fording a charming tropical trip at a cost of 
about $4a day. For descriptive pamphlets, 
dates of sailing and passages, apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, New York. 
ARTHUR AHREN, Sec., Quebec, Canada. 


Mr. A.1.Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co, 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 


For pape of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
elt, address W. C. Tousey, D. P. A. Toledo, Ohio. 


























BELCIAN HARES! 


With every hare sold goes a full wan at 
register number, and score-card, scored by 
an official judge. Does will be bred to one 

, of our famous high-scoring bucks free. 
Write for book. Mer. of The A. I. Root Co. 


J. B. MASON, MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 


Belgian Hares 


I have some fine hares for 
sule at reasonable prices. 





YJ J F. Moore. : Tiffin, Ohio. 





oneness 
HONEY, WAX, | 
MAPLE SUGAR, | 
SYRUP, AND 
> 

4 

4 


Wanted! 


ooocccee POPCORN. 


$ A. L. JENKS, 42 W. Market St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
SFO OG PDE OHED 
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Supplies for the West! 


The latest and best in the line of 


BEE- KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


kept constantly on hand. 


me 


We carry a full line and large 
stock of The A. I. Root Com- 
pany’s Goods, which we sell 
here at their factory prices. 
Estimates cheerfully given. 
Catalog free. . . . » « « » 





Tad 


ADDRESS 


Jos. Nysewander, DesMoines, lowa. 


710, 712 W. GRAND AVENUE. 
saab bab hha pa baba diiiininiinied 


Clover Queens! 


We will be prepar- 
ed to furnish the 
Root long-tongued 
queens for 1902. 
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J GF, Davidson & Sons, 
Fairview, Texas. 





Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled promptly. We have the best shipping 
facilities in the world. You will save money by sen 
ing for our price list. Address 

Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co.. 
Nicollet Isiand Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 


486-490 Canal St., Corner Watt St., N. Y. 


Honey and Beeswax. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. Whole- 
sale Dealers and Commission Merchants. Estab. 1875. 








OR SALE.—Two cars comb and extracted alfalfa 
clover honey. VOGELER SEED & PRODUCE Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Moore’s Prize-winner. 


The demand for daughters of this famous queen 
was so great that we had to withdraw the ad. for a 
while in order to catch up with orders, but you will 
find it in this issue, page 840. 
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HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Long-tongue Leather Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


Laws’ queens are the standard bred queens of Amer- 
ica. The largest honey-producers use them and praise 
them. Laws’ queens go everywhere, and can furnish 
\ou a queen every month in the year. Four apiaries. 
Queens bred in their purity. Prices, October to April: 
Tested or untested, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00. Breeders, 
none better, $8.00 €ach. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 





Dittmer’s Foundation !!! 


Retail---Wh I le Ionhhi g- 


Iuse a PROCESS that produces EVERY ES- 
SENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and Most desirable in all respects. My 
PROCESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are 
my own inventions, which enable me to 
SELL FOUNDATION. and WORK WAX 
INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at 
prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free on applica- 
tion. BEESWAX WANTED. 





GUS. DITTMNER,. AUGUSTA, WIS 





KRETCHMER M’P'G C0,, 


PANAMA 


Dp’ 
) 








a lifetime. 
same size, 





BINGHAM SMOKER. 


Dear Sir:—Inclosed find $1.75. Please 
send one brass smoke-engine, I have 





Red Oak, lowa, 


three larger sizes. 

goes without puffing, and does not drop inky drops. 

ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and wappett the fire. 
Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1. 

$1.10 ; 3-inch, $1.00 ; 2%-inch 90c ; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smokers are 

the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been tke 

standard of excellence for 22 years. 


Oct. 15 


Get the Best Queens. 


Evansville, Ind., Sept. 27th, 1900. 
The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Bee Co., Texas: 

Dear Friends:—It gives me great pleasure to forward 
you this unsolicited testimonial regarding the merits 
of Atchley queens. The three (3) dozen queens pur- 
chased of you have made an excellent record for 
themselves. Not an Atchley queen among the twenty 
colonies lost during the severe drouth in —. I have 
bought queens from many breeders; and although the 
present crop is exceedingly short, the tiers of supers 
show where the Atchley queens are, and speak vol- 
umes for your method of queen-rearing. I find the 
ey to be very gentle, strong-winged, uniformly 
marked, long-lived, of large size, and last, but not 
least, the best honey-gatherers I ever had. I shall 
want 100 more next season. 

Yours fraternally, J.C. WALLENMEYER. 


Prices for Queens. 


Tested, $1.50 each; $8.00 for 6, or $15.00 per dozen. 
Untested, February, March, April, and May, .00 
each; $5.00 per 6, or $9.00 per dozen. Fine breeders, 
$5.00 each We have as good bees and queens as 
money and labor produce. We breed three-band 
Italians, Goldens, Carniolans, Cyprians, and Holy- 
Lands, in their purity, bred in separate yards 5 to 
miles apart, If you want the best, call for Atchley’s 
improved strains. Safe arrival guaranteed. Send for 
a sample copy of ‘‘ The Southland Queen,” the only 
southern bee-paper. $1.00 per year. To new sub- 
scribers we offer as a premium a nice untested queen 
in order to get our paper introduced. Catalog, giving 
queen-rearing and management of apiaries for profit, 
FREE. 


THE JENNIE ATCHLEY CO., 
Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 


BEE-SUPPLIES, 


Best-equipped factory in the West; car- 
ry a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once fora catalog. 


— AGENCIES: — 
Trester Supply Co., 103 So. 1lth St., Lin- 


coln, Nebraska ; C. C. Richards, 
1223 17th St., Denver, Col. 


MADE TO ORDER 


ham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out ; should last 
You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 


No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
‘lhe perforat- 


50 ; 3%4-inch ; 


Only three larger ones brass, 





one already, It is the best smoker I 
ever used. Truly yours, 
HENRY ScHMIDT, Hutto, Tex. 


T. F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 
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+ Save Your Honey 


By protecting your Lees with the Root 
YZ winter-case. 


stock the year round. We sell both 
Wholesale and Retail. 


: 
: 
: 
Bee Books. 


Another Pointer. 


= 


If you want Bee hives, Sections, 
Foundation, Smokers, Veils, or 
other Apiarian Supplies in a hurry, 
we can supply you forthwith. We 
have a large stock of The A. I. Root 
Co.’s goods on hand, which we sell 
at their factory prices. Send for 
our 40-page catalog free. It’s full 
of information, etc. 


The time is secn coming when we 
can spend sever:1 hours reading each 
evening. Read good bee-books, and 
learn | ow to manage bees for profit 
and yleasure. We carry a complete 
line of the very latest bee-books pub- 
lished, which we sell at lowest figures. 
Catalog free. Address 


: 
$ 
| Root’s Goods «kept in 
; 
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26a] 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, 


HIGH HILL, MO. 
AARAPAIPRARA 


Garl F. Buck, Augusta, Kansas. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
: 





ROOT’S COODS FOR TEXAS! 


If you have not already purchased your Hives, Honey-extractors, Honey- 
cans, or other Bee-keepers’ Supplies for the coming season, you will find it 
greatly to your advantage to write to whichever one of the following agents 
is nearest to you, giving a list of what you want, and get prices. Goods 
are shipped long distances in carload lots at much lower freight rates, and 
reach destination in better condition, than they do in local shipments. 


For Wilson County and vicinity, 





For Williamson County and other 
points near by, write to 


ROBERT W. ROGERS, 
Hutto, Texas. 


For Bexar County and other counties 
adjacent on the north, write to 


UDO TOEPPERWEIN, 
Leon Springs, Tex. 


write to 


G. F. Davidson & Sons, 
Fairview, Texas, 


For Uvalde County and vicinity, 
write to 


D. M. EDWARDS, 
Uvalde, Texas. 


There are other agents in other parts of Texas whose advertisements ap- 
pear elsewhere. If interested, write to one of the above parties at once, as 
they are making up orders for carloads to come forward soon. 














— con 


PRIZE MEDAL 


was awarded us at the PARIS 
WORLD'S FAIR for the ... 


Superior Excellence 


of Our Supplies. 


Our goods are always made of best ma- w 
@ terials and in the best manner possible. ¥ 
m You who use them know this; those who y 
® will try them will find them so. OUR W 
m PRICES are as low as can be charged for “ 
mgood goods. We make every thing used y 
® by up-to-date bee-keepers. Catalog and W 
m copy of the American Bee-keeper free. 
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ADDRESS 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg Co., 


Jamestown, N. Y, 


4a W. M. Gerrish, East Nottingham, N, H., 
carries a complete line of our goods at catalog 
open New England customers save freight 

ry ordering of him, 
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24TH YEAR. 


Dadant’s Foundation. 





Why Does it Sell so Well? 


Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 22 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
piaints, but thousands of compliments, 


We Cuarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss, 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING, 


Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of 
Foundation, and Veil Material. 
We sell tke best Veils, 
Cotton or Silk. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies 
of All Kinds. 
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Langstroth on the Honey-bee, Revised. 
The classic in bee-literature ; $1.25 by mail. 





Charles Dadant & Son, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., fll, 











Queens! 


This is your last chance to get long- 
tongued red-clover queens for this season; 
so, hurry in your .orders. 
for testimonials. 


See former ad’s 
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Cartons. 


Honey in cartons sells better, ships bet- 
ter, and grocers would rather have it that 
way. Why not put up your crop in a neat 
and attractive shape, and receive the high- 
est market price? We have 100,000 folding 
cartons at the following prices, with your 
address printed on: 500, $2.50; 1000, $4.00. 
At the above prices it will pay you to lay in 
your supply for the coming season, as the 
prices will not hold good for any length of 
time. Address all orders for queens and 
cartons to 
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H. G. Quirin, - Parkertown, Ohio. 


(Parkertown is a Monev-order Office ) 


it Pays 


TO USE THE 


Danzenbaker Hive. 
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VERNON BURT, of Mallet Creek, 
Ohio, says: ‘‘It would have paid me 
to change all my bees into Danzen- 
baker hives last spring, for the col- 
onies in these hives produced much 
more surplus than those in the ordi- 
nary L. hives.”? 

This Danz. hive can be had of The 
A..I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, or at 
any of their large agencies, or of the 


inventor, 


F. Danzenbaker, 
Box 66. Washington, D. C. 
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